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fig} For once they actially agit, 


{y Hope and Crosby, in the movies, seldom see eye to eye. 

y 4 . . . 

j \ \\ But there’s one thing they really do agree on—they both think 
U.S. Savings Bonds make wonderful Christmas gifts! 


a 


SAYS BOB: “They’re swell for anybody on your list. You 
couldn’t pick a nicer, more sensible, more welcome present. 
Even Crosby knows that.” 

SAYS BING: “‘I hate to admit it, folks, but Hope is right. 

And remember this—you can buy Bonds at any bank or 

post office in the U.S.A.” 

BOB AND BING (together): ““This Christmas, why not give the 
finest gift of all—U. S. Savings Bonds!” 


Give the finest gitt of all... U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 














by Graham Patterson 








HAPPIER DAYS. A strong, generous people again can prove gloomy prophets wrong. 


As the old year draws to a close, 
it is customary to look ahead and spec- 
ulate on what the future holds in store 
for us. Although “hope springs eternal 
in the. human breast,” there will be 
some who will look at the coming year 
with a jaundiced eye; these prophets of 
gloom 12 months ago uttered dire pre- 
dictions for the year just ending. 

Yet 1947 was not the bad year it 
was prophesied to be. The “recession” 
that was so freely predicted did not 
materialize. 

And there is no reason why 1948 
should not be as good and even better. 
We have right now the ingredients with 
which to make 1948 a truly prosperous 
year. Our national income is $178 bil- 
lion a year. The national income now 
has a deeper and broader distribution; 
it is spread over more people. We now 
have the highest per capita purchasing 
power in our history. 

There are now 58 million people 
employed; 11 million more than before 
the war. Employment should continue 
high, for there are not only more people 
with wants to be satisfied but also more 
needs to be filled. Our population has 
increased 8% since before the war; 
from 1940 to 1950 the United States 
will add 15 million new families, with a 


correspondingly greater market for 
goods and service of various kinds. 
* . 


Industrial production today 
stands at 178% as compared with the 
average of the years from 1935 to 1939. 
Despite this, however, the demand for 
many products, especially durable 


goods, remains unfilled. It is estimated 
that more than 15 million automobiles 
are still wanted. It will require the 
building of millions of homes to catch 
up with the demand. Orders for indus- 
trial equipment are at high levels. 
Other factors are equally favor- 
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able. Credit is abundant with which to 
facilitate the free flow of commerce. 
Our nation’s banking structure is today 
in the strongest position in history. 

It is true that recently exports 
have shrunk, but only because of lack 
of purchasing power abroad. The de- 
mand for the products of our factories 
is greater than ever. With the rehabili- 
tation of the commerce and industry of 
Europe and Asia, we should enjoy the 
greatest export business in history. 

With so many existing favorable 
factors, with so many millions of peo- 
ple working and needing so many 
things, there isn’t any reason for any 
letdown in our national prosperity. 


* * * 


Other nations unfortunately are 
not so well off. There are misery, suf- 
fering, hunger abroad. But the people 
of America have shown their willing- 
ness to help relieve the plight of less 
fortunate peoples. The Friendship 
Trains, gathering huge contributions of 
food as they swept across the nation, 
were a dramatic demonstration of the 
wholehearted and heart-warming gener- 
osity of our people. The Marshall Plan 
assures the hungry and miserable in 
other lands that America has a heart, 
that this well-fed, prosperous nation is 
ready to share its bounties with others 
in generous measure. Our statesmen 
have gone on record as determined to 
overcome all obstacles in re-establish- 
ing peace throughout the world, that 
nations wrecked by war may start re- 
building anew for better, happier days 
to come for their people. 

Yes, 1948 can be and should be a 
better, happier year for the world. We 
here at PATHFINDER sincerely wish a 
happy and prosperous year, not only 
for everybody in this great nation of 
ours but also for the people of other 
nations throughout the world. 
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tific combination 
shoes 


Shinola’s scien 
/ of oily waxes helps keep 


flexible—and new-looking longer. 


Shinola is easy to apply and eco- 
2 nomical to buy- For good — 
ing and longer wear —KEEP "EM 
ING WITH SHINOLA. 


WANTED-10 SELL IN 
YOUR HOME COUNTY 


Large line, foods, coffee, 
vitamins, DDT, and other 
farm products. Our free gift 
plan, bigger than ever, opens 
every door to you. Goods supplied on credit. 
Old successful aNGE Write today. 
THE LANGE COMPANY 
BOX 194, DE PERE, WISCONSIN 


FLOWERS IN THE SHADE 
3 TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 25¢ 


Easily grownl 
Start them in- 
doors, February or 
March, plant out 
in May in rich, 
shady soil. Bloom 
all summer; big 
double camelia- 
like Howers. Sent 
postpaid prompt- 
ly. Order now tor 
ehoicest bulbs. 


SPECIAL—15 Bulbs $1.00 


8 different colors if ordered early 


ROCKNOLL °F" Morrow, Ohio 
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THE GRANDPA SOAP CO. OFFERS... 


Z 





SILVERPLATED 
TEASPOONS 





WITH THREE 
GRANDPA HEADS 


(CUT FROM BOX) 


Introductory offer! Imagine getting 4 beau- 
tiful silverplated Marcy pattern spoons like 
these for only 25c! We're offering them to 
induce you to try Grandpa's Wonder Pine 
Tar Toilet Soap, because we know once you 
try Grandpa's you'll like it and keep on 
using it! All you need do is get 3 bars of 
Grandpa's, cut out the Grandpa heads from 
the cartons, and mail them to us with 25c. 
Your spoons will be sent at once—postpaid. 


Grandpa's is wonderful soap. It removes 

rspiration odors, and you'll like its great 
Goose of snowy-white suds for bath .or 
shower—You'll find it ideal for shampoo, 
too. Leaves hair radiant and manageable. 
Get some right away. If dealer is out of Grandpa's 
request he order from wholesaler. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





Grandpa Soap Co. E 
Dept. 334 st. 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 1878 


Please send me postpaid 4 Marcy Pattern | 
silverplated spoons as advertised. 


PRINT NAME...... ee sce ee 1 
PRINT ADDRESS bE, pts 
Lor = ...ZONE....STATE...... 








OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 


Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on painful calluses, too. 
Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box: 


Address: W.T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Plume 
STERS 






4 flowers, so double 

B& the curled and interlaced petals re- 

mind you of ostrich plumes! Love- 

> ly colors--crimson, rose, blue, vio- 

let, white. Long stems, fine for bou- 
uets. Wilt-resistant plants. 

Packet Seeds FREE 

uainted, we'll mail this big 

e . iter i free, oan the new 

Jatalog--send stamp for postage. 

Ww.A BURPEE Co. 


Philadelphis 32. Fa, °° “inten: tows” 










1 
I enclose 3 Grandpa Heads and 25c in cash. t 





Between 


Ourselves 





First Forward Pass: In “Notre 


| Dame: Too Good” (Sports, Dec. 3) you 
| err in stating that the forward pass was 
| introduced by Coach Eddie Cochems at 


St. Louis university in 1907. 

It was introduced by Coach Willis 
Bates of Fairmount college, Wichita, 
Kans., Christmas Day, 1905, in a game 
played at Wichita by Fairmount and 
Washburn college of Topeka. 

In 1904 and ’os there was discussion 
about changing football rules, to make 
the game more open. President Theodore 
Roosevelt suggested a game under the pro- 
posed new rules. Eastern teams wouldn’t 
play post-season, but Fairmount (now 
Wichita university) and Washburn would 
. . . the rules committee were spectators: 
The first attempted pass (by Fairmount) 
was successfully completed. It was made 
by William (Big Bill) Davis, caught by 
Arthur E. (War-horse) Selter. 

I know the above is correct ... I 


| caught the pass. 


Arthur E. Selter, Wichita, Kans. 


Minus Five: In People and Places 
(Nov. 19), I would respectfully bring be- 
fore you an error concerning the age of the 
late Mrs. Grover Cleveland Preston. She 
was not 88... but 83. 

Mrs. R. F. McDermott, Decatur, Tex. 


Double Dollar Trouble: I find a 
very disturbing statement in your article 
“Floods of Dollars” (Nov. 19) that “dol- 
lar earnings of factory workers, miners, 
mill hands, Government employes, double 
what they were in 1939, have more than 
kept up with the cost of living.” 

This is far from true as it applies 
to Postal employes. During the war Postal 
employes received two wage increases of 
$400 each.. The first of these increases was 
the first salary increase they received in 
over 20 years, the last classification of 
their salaries having taken place in 1925. 
The basic salary of top grade employes at 
the time the war started was $2,100. ... 
An $800 increase represents only a 44% 
raise. Postal employes, throughout 
practically the entire war were denied 
benefits of time and-a-half overtime .. . 
to move volumes of wartime mail, were 
paid less than straight time for overtime. 


Only when the boom was almost over did. 


Congress see fit to give them equality in 
overtime pay with workers in outside in- 
dustry—and then took overtime work 
away from them. 
Pat Penny, editor, Live Wire (for 
post office clerks), Los Angeles. 


e « « There are still thousands of 
conscientious and, may we say, hard work- 


| ing Government employes over the nation 
|.—believe it or not. Please don’t make it 


harder on us by leaving the impression 
that “we’re in clover’ when most career 








employes are sticking by their jobs in 
hopes of a lower cost of living, at a time 
when there are opportunities on every 
hand for private employment at higher 
salaries. 

Norris P. Swanson, Balmorhea, Tex. 


¢ « ¢ For government employes, the 
grade which in 1939 paid $2,000 per year 
is at present $2,644, that which paid $4,400 
is now $5,654, and so on. These figures 
are from The Federal Employee for June, 
1946 . . . there has been no pay adjust- 
ment since that time. Raises range from 
about 24% to 32%, even lower than that 
which you give for the clerk and other 
hired help group. 
Sam S. Poirier, U.S. Forest Service. 
Lakeview, Ore. 


Ten Plots, Two Reels: If the Mik 
los Gafni movie, A Voice Js Born, actually 


Columbia Pictures 


GAFNI UNDER HEEL. Singer relives grim 


past for the movies. 


told his life story as your article described 
it (Music, Dec. 3), it must have been a 
thriller. There was enough plot for ten 
movies, plus a “Caruso-like” voice for 
added dividend. Wish I had seen it. 
Helen Drain, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

[The Gafni picture, a two-reel short, will 
be released by Columbia Pictures after Jan. 
15 to interested local exhibitors ——Ed.] 


Exception: With 24 pictures to our 
credit it is rather difficult to accept your 
statement that “almost without exception 
American churches have flopped whenever 
they have tried to spring their message by 
making motion pictures” . . . in the article 
“Four (Church) Bells” (Nov. 19). We 
would suggest that you ask the churches 
what films they use and invariably the 


Pathfinder is Published Every Other Wednesday 
by Farm Journal, Inc., 228 N. La Salle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. Entered as Second Class 


Matter May 31, 1946, at the Post Office at Chi- 
cago Ill., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscrip- 
tion price $2.00 per year in U.S. and possessions. 
Single copy 104. Volume 54, Number 27. 
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answer will be “Cathedral.” . . . Approxi- 
mately 300,000 children see our pictures 
every Sunday in the Sunday Schools of 
the country. 
Rev. James K. Friedrich, Producer, 
Cathedral Films, Hollywood, Cal. 
[PATHFINDER said “almost”; for obvious 
reasons didn’t try to list exceptions ——Ed.] 


Squeeze: Re your Health article 
“Peptic Problem,” (Nov. 19): The esti- 
mated cost of $5,000 is a trifle indeed com- 
pared to the time-twaddling by such ex- 
pensive mentality in straight-lacing and 
observing 40 little monkeys for two years. 

. The point is, will ultra-fashionable 
women expaid their waists, just in case 
some of these 4o little victims are found 
to be in an unhealthy state? 

Anna May Stine, Lowville, N.Y. 


e e e A cruel thing to do as women 
do not wear non-removable corsets steady 
for two years ... they would die of cancer. 

Bessie B. Hair, Oxford, Mass. 


e ee You... give column after 
column space to the misleading statements 
and results obtained by this medieval prac- 
tice of vivisection, serums and vaccines 
that have caused more harm than good. 

The latest is that foolish experiment 
of corseting monkeys and apes to ascertain 
female reaction to tight lacing. A hideous 
and painful ordeal for the hapless animal 
when any moron knows that tight lacing 
is dangerous without the expensive and 
tortuous experiment stated. Dr. Andrew 
C. Ivy would do far better were he to 
keep his name and world-astounding the- 
ories from the pages of the public, as 
much as possible. 

M. Dorothy Davis, West Englewood, N.J. 


Red Virus: Re “Campus Commu- 
nist” (Education, Dec. 3), our young 
friend, Junius Scales, student at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, seems to have 
become contaminated. How he became ex- 
posed to the disease might be an interest- 
ing study.... 

We try to trace communism to Rus- 
sia, but he never was in Russia. We may 
need research to'find out who is—and why 
they are—susceptible to . . . the plague. 

Frances A. Owens, Little Falls, N.J. 


Lure: Your presentation of “America 
Raises Her Guard” (Nov. 19) should ac- 
complish much toward stimulating recruit- 
ing in the Guard, our most important re- 
serve component. 

Maj. Sellman W. Wilson, Maryland 

National Guard, Baltimore, Md. 


Back-Pat: Wonderful article “What's 
Wrong with Nursing?” by Evelyn Peter- 
sen in Dec, 3 PATHFINDER. Please bill me 
for 75 copies as I wish to give them to 
nurses and students at Lenox Hill Hospital 
to show them some of the appreciation 
for the hard work they do. 

Benjamin Levine, New York, 


It’s the Sentiment: If aid is to be 
extended to the people in Europe—and 
most people, I believe, think it should be, 
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even though it does mean doing withows: | 
here—it should be done in an open out | 
aboveboard fashion, administered in a 
Christian way without hope or desire for 
political advantage or reward. 

Let us give in the name of Christian- 
ity, employing all the facilities of CARE, 
the Red Cross, The Salvation Army, and 
other such organizations. 

M. T. Rose, Highland Park, Mich. 


e ¢ « All of this robbing ourselves of 
essential goods and cash to help Europe 
will do no good. Giving aid and comfort 
to potential enemies is putting our head 
in the lion’s mouth. 

George G. Dunlap, Chicago. 


e©eetIn “Will We Finance Our 
Foes?” (Nov. 19), you imply that we 
should’ not send aid to devastated Euro- 
pean countries if there is the slightest taint 
of socialism in their economy or if there is 
a chance that our aid might rebuild an in- 
dustry later to be nationalized. France and 
Italy are both partially socialized, and 
probably will become more so. Should we 
deny them aid on this account? I think 
not. 

Our aim is to restore prosperity in 
Western Europe . . . and permit demo- 
cratic processes to determine the future 
politico-economic set-up—including the 
choice of socialism. 

Bennett V. S. Davis, Williamstown, Mass. 


Criticizing Critics: I would like to 
know just what your editors consider 
worth while. I can never read a review of 
a movie in your magazine without finding 
some criticism of it. Just what do you 
consider a good movie? 

It’s the same with your radio re- 
views. The Breakfast Club is one of my 
favorite programs. But after reading what 
you said about it (Radio, Dec. 3), I must 
tell you I don’t like your taste in programs. 

Don McNeill has brought happiness 
to many a person. His poems are soothing 
and inspiring to many . . . but you just 
call them “syrupy.” 

Why don’t you try to be less critical 
and sophisticated and write [what] people 
like and not what you like? I don’t enjoy 
reading a magazine in which every person, 
program, movie . . . is criticized. 

Barbara M. Johnson, Fredonia, N.Y. 

[PATHFINDER’s—and other—critics go on 
the assumption no movie nor broadcast will 
please everyone, try to reassure the pro’s, 
warn off the con’s.—Ed.] 


Stinger: Your Religion editor’s so 
subtle stings at anything Catholic, his fre- 
quent use of the term “Roman” a 
lic), does not reflect good taste. 

Luke Hoyle, Reno, Nev. 

[The term “Roman” is considered good 
(Catholic) church usage; the “stings” are so 
subtle that half of Reader Hoyle’s fellow let- 
ter writers seem to feel PATHFINDER is too 
pro-Catholic.—Ed.] 


e Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially’ welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 





MAIN-LINE RARER COACH CO. 
Ft les 3, Califor: 
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END BODY ODOR FEAR 


THIS PLEASANT EASY WAY 


why, use medicated ry ee bee a pt pte 


caer uickly? Finish with fragrant, borated Cuti- 
cura a, to absorb perspiration and guard 
offending. Buy at your druggist’s today | 


CUTICUR SOAP AND 


TALCUM 
Ottawa Self- lb ne Buzz Master 


8825 Avalon@lv Los 









OTTAWA ‘MFG. CO.,1-764Brush Ottawa, Kansas 


For Joyful Cough 
Relief, Try This 
Home Mixture 


Saves Big Dollars. No Cooking. 


This splendid recipe is used by millions every 
year, because it makes such a dependable, effective 
medicine for coughs due to col It's so easy to 
mix—a child could do it. 

From any dr t get 2% ounces of Pinex, a 
special compound of proven ingredients. in concen- 
trated form, well-known for its soothing effect on 
throat and bronchial irritations. 

Then make a syrup by stirri 
ulated sugar and one cup of water a few moments, 
until dissolved. It’s no trouble at all. No cooking 
needed. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup 

Put the Pinex into a pint bottle and fill up with 
your syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 
cine, very effective and quick-acting, and you get 
about four times as much for your money. It never 
spoils, and children love its pleasant taste. 

You'll be surprised by the way it takes hold of 
coughs, giving you q It ~~) the 
phlegm, soothes the irritated me embranes, a nd helps 
clear the air passages. Money refunded if it doesn't 


E PINEX COMPANY FORT WAYNE, IND. 
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NO-DRIFT Lull’ 
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MIDWEST 
‘RADIOS - 


Separate Chassis Like This Powerful 


series 16 AM-FM movet or 


Beautiful Radio-Phono Consoles Available 


The SYMPHONY GRAND 


Se 
—SVae) RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 
=! AM-FM CONSOLE 


LA truly magnificent instrument that offers 
} new, improved No-Drift FM, 5 Wave Bands, 
Automatic Intermix Record Changer that 
% handles both 10” and 12” records, 1414” 
Panasonic Speaker, and exclusive Midwest 
0 
DAYS 


3 Tri-Magnadyne Coil System and 
EASY 
TERMS 


luxurious Console and Table Models 


Color-Ray Tone Selection. Other 
Trial with Series 16, 12, and 8 Chassis. 


HLL IM COUPON AND MAIL TODAY OR JUST - 
SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS ON Ic POSTCARD 


a te a a a a 


MIDWEST RADIO CORPORATION } 
Dept. 34-P, 909 Broadway, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Please send me your new FREE 1948 Catalog. 
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face BrokenOul” 


Do asso many do for skin improve-. 
ment—use Resinol Soap for daily 
cleansing you'll enjoy—medicated 
Resinol to soothe pimply irritation. 


OINTMENT 


Get Well 


QUICKER 


anoSOAP 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Cold 


FOLEY ’S const Compound 








Buy at nearly wholesale prices! Factory -fresh Chester- 
field, Camel, Lucky Strike, Old vsy Philip Morris, 


Raleigh, Wings and others. Get FR 
p "as ont 


Price List. Bu 
1251 Devon Ave. 


Mail it car 
Chicago 40, I. 


THE NESS CO. 
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Dept. 1170 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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up fo us. 


EMiIL SCHRAM. He says it's 

There is no country standing by to 
save America. The American people must 
save their own country.—Emil Schram, 


president, New York Stock Exchange. 


Had Abraham Lincoln been living 
today, a case worker would see that his 
father received a monthly check from the 
coutry. The OPA would reduce his rent 
by so%. He would receive a subsidy for 
rail splitting: another one for raising some 
crop he was going to raise anyway, and 
still another for not raising a crop he had 
no intention of raising. Result: there 
would have been no Abraham Lincoln.— 
Henry J. Allen, ex-governor of Kansas. 


In my lifetime we have reduced the 
work week from 60 to 40 hours. And the 
effect has been to produce comic books. 
Great. books suggest what we might do 
with ourselves.—Dr. Robert M. Hutchins, 
chancellor of the University of Chicago. 


It is within our capacity to furnish 
the assistance requested by Western Eu- 
rope without injury to our own resources 
and economy.—Dean Acheson, former Un- 
der-Secretary of State. 


There are 435 members of the 
House and not one of you knows what the 
Marshall Plan is any better than I do. 
Maybe some of the newspapermen, who 
have all the answers, can tell us what it is. 
—Rep. George H. Bender (R.-Ohio). 


Nothing would be left if the Mar- 
shall Plan is not carried out. No Marshall 
Plan, no United States.—Mrs. Helen 


Reilly, author of mystery novels. 


It is known that Folsom Man for- 
aged over the continent 10,000 to 15,000 
years ago. But his bones have never 
turned up. If now we find them along the 
Columbia river, it will be the most exciting 
anthropological event in years.—Dr. Frank 
H. Roberts Jr., Smithsonian Institution. 


When our Housewives League be- 
comes a million strong, there is no gov- 





ernment on earth who will argue with a 
million women all at once.—Dorothy 
Crisp of the British Housewives League. 


We Canadians helped to evolve the 
atom bomb, and the British did a great 
deal more. Neither Britain nor Canada is 
getting any material on atomic research 
classified as secret from the United States. 
—Blair Fraser, Ottawa editor. 


The cost of living in this country 
must not be a football kicked about by 
gamblers in grain.—President Truman. 


The free society is the only peace- 
ful society. The strong government has 
never produced welfare. It produces wars. 
It was designed to produce wars.—Edna 
Lonigan in Human Events. 


The Nazis brought politics into 
mountain climbing, and aping them, the 
Russians named their highest peak after— 
five guesses—Stalin.—Edward Steichen, 
famous photographer. 


A young couple was having a very 
intimate family discussion over the ques- 
tion of whether they would buy a new 
automobile or have a baby. They realized 
they probably could not have both, so they 
finally decided to have a baby—because 
they could get it more quickly.—Charles 
E. Wilson, president, General Motors. 


Congress needs push-button equip- 
ment for the push-button age. It’s absurd 
that we should proceed on a horse and 
buggy basis and should not avail ourselves 
of the latest instruments for progress.— 
Sen. Alexander Wiley (R.-Wis.) 


When-you ask Englishmen whether 
they would like to emigrate, a substantial 
number say they would. In spite of all the 
things they find wrong with us, one Brit- 
isher in every four would like to come to 
America to live-—Wéilliam A. Lydgate, 
editor, Gallup Poll. 


The President told me over the 
phone my boss was resigning, and that he 
was appointing me Postmaster General. 
And then I fell off the chair. . . . I’m still 
pinching myself.—Jesse M. Donaldson 
new Postmaster-General. 
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POSTMAN DONALDSON. Truman rang once. 
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Pathfinder 


The Cover. Through 1947 
want, greed and hatred ran ramp- 
ant through the world. Today Amer- 
icans, like Dr. Ralph Tabor, of 
Washington’s Luther Place Memorial 
Church, hopefully look toward the 
New Year, sure that this nation can 
stave off those evil forces. For the 
events of 1947 which buttress those 
hopes see Toward Greener Pastures 
on page 16. 


* * 7 


Next Issue. During the past 
year, Russia has adopted a more and 
more warlike tone toward U.S. and 
the world, She has resisted efforts 
to rebuild Europe, to strengthen 
U.N. Does this mean Russia is get- 
ting ready to fight the Western na- 
tions? For an analysis of Soviet 
strategy, see What Russia Really 
Wants in the Jan. 14 PATHFINDER. 


* * * 


How Else Could You Give 
So Much for Only $1.25? Have 
you overlooked someone who should 
have been on your Christmas list? 
Perhaps the gift you found for a 
favorite friend or relative doesn’t 
seem to be quite enough. Whatever 
reason you may have for last-min- 
ute shopping—a gift subscription to 
PATHFINDER will solve your prob- 
lem. It’s a valued gift that every 
member of any family will appre- 
ciate. And you can give four or 
more one-year subscriptions at the 
special reduced rate of only $1.25 
each, 

Also, when you give PAtuH- 
FINDER, you won’t have to battle 
the last-minute shopping crowds. All 
you need to do is air mail your order 
to PATHFINDER today. We will air 
mail an attractive Christmas card 
that will reach your friends during 
the Holiday season. This card, with 
your name hand-penned on it, will 
announce your gift. Then each issue 
of PATHFINDER during the coming 
year will remind your friends anew 
of your thoughtfulness. 

Use the handy Christmas Gift 


Order Form on page 41 of this 7 
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nists in labor. Shortly after the first of the year it will begin a 

top—to-—bottom investigation of all unions and union bosses suspected 
of violating the anti-Communist provisions of the Taft—Hartley Act. 

AFL UNION OFFICIALS will start their all-out drive this week to raise a polit- 
ical fund of $8 million. Every worker will be tabbed for $l and the 
money will be spent in the areas where it is raised to defeat Con- 
gressmen who voted for the Taft—Hartley Act. 
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major move as an independent will be a raid for members. Lewis' 
catch-all union, District 50, which his daughter Kathryn Lewis heads, 
- will spearhead the drive. 


SECRETARY OF STATE MARSHALL, who has never held any great love for Gen. Ike 
Eisenhower, has privately told friends that he will stop-at nothing to 
stymie Ike's candidacy for the Presidency, even if it means Marshall's 
taking the stump to defeat Eisenhower. 


EX-POSTMASTER GENERAL JAMES A. FARLEY'S RE-ENTRY INTO POLITICS failed to stir 
the commotion in GOP ranks the Democrats hoped for, mainly because 
Republicans know that even in New York Farley has none of the power he 


had when he split with Roosevelt. 


DESPITE WHITE HOUSE DENIALS, the breach in the Cabinet over inflation controls 
widens. Secretaries Harriman and Snyder are miffed over Truman's un- 
timely blunder in criticizing Rep. Jesse Wolcott's proposal to suspend 
anti-trust restrictions on companies cooperating with the voluntary 
price control. Both Secretaries feel that Truman made them look silly 
in the eyes of Congress. 

THE SENATE EXPENDITURES COMMITTEE has completed its study of proposed changes 
in the Legislative Reorganization Act. But legislation to further 
streamline Congress will be held up until after the European Recovery 
Program is out of the way. 





trying to pare down the Federal budget for next year. Despite their 
cutting, high prices and extending Government activities will push the 
total Government cost above $40 billions, Budget Bureau aides admit. 


THE COMMERCE DEPARTMENT IS GOING INTO BUSINESS. Henceforth, instead of supply- 
ing its services and releases free or for a few cents, all material 
will be sold to businesses and to trade papers at prices ranging up to 


$5. 
NEW POSTMASTER GENERAL DONALDSON'S FIRST OFFICIAL MOVE will be to institute a 


thorough inquiry into air-mail rates. In conjunction with the House 
Post Office Committee, Donaldson hopes to cut rates and increase the 
volume of mail to make air-mail more profitable to the Government and 


the airlines. 


will top 60 million workers again in 1948 and will ask the U.S. Immi- 
gration Service to drop all barriers on importing Mexican labor. 
Greatest demand for workers, the Service says, will come from agricul- 
tural regions. 


THE U.S. RAILROADS WILL WIND UP their case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a 30% freight-rate boost this week. Even the most out- 
spoken shippers opposing the rate hike are admitting that the rail- 
roads' case is so free from loopholes that they will get nearly all 
they are asking for. 


BIG STEEL PRODUCERS HAVE ASSURED their customers there will be no rise in steel 
prices, except for items requiring tin plating. Even if the CIO 
steelworkers demand a wage boost, the two-year contract, signed last 


fall, will hold labor costs down to present levels. 
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The Nation 


Holiday 


Americans shell out for the costliest 
Christmas on record; biggest gift 
—first $150 million for Europe 


The spirit of Christmas broke through 
the clouds to bathe the dark corners of the 
world and men’s minds. American hus- 
bands, wives, parents and sweethearts for- 
got somber warnings of inflation, dared 
high prices and shortages to give Santa 
Claus his busiest season. Tinsel, wreathes 
and lighted trees symbolized the season of 
giving, and drowned the drabness of the 
seasonal weather. 

On the seventh Christmas since the 
nation was plunged into war, many fami- 
lies from whom that war demanded the 
greatest sacrifice turned thoughts again to 
sons buried overseas or newly returned to 
their native soil. 

The Lights Go On. As President 
Truman pushed the button lighting the 
Capital’s traditional community Christmas 
tree, the gaiety of the average U.S. citizen 
was sobered by thoughts of America’s ines- 
capable responsibilities as the strongest 
member of the family of nations. There 
was the gnawing fear that mismanagement 
of that responsibility would point the 
world down the road to another even more 
senseless and cruel war. 

But for a day, at least, America would 
close her ears to partisan politics, dis- 
putes and workaday troubles to rededicate 
herself to the elusive dream of 

Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men... 


Braking the Boom 


Wallowing unsteadily in the nation’s 
greatest boom, Americans ate, drank and 
made money—little knowing what tomor- 
row would bring. 

Shoving, grabbing Christmas shoppers 
junked caution, took home $25-and-up 
electric trains, $6.50 neckties, $10 dolls, 
In San Francisco, department store sales 
were running 7% above last year’s record 
highs. In Chicago, 9%. In Philadelphia, 
11%. New York night clubs, booked solid, 
turned down thousands of would-be revel- 
ers willing to foot $30-a-plate New Year’s 
Eve cover charges. Florida’s swank hotels 
gloated in unbroken reservation lists 
stretching through February. 

Money To Burn. Three times more 
money was circulating than in 1941. Banks 
were lending twice as much as they did six 
years ago. Industrial profits might pass 
$18 billion for the year. Fifty-two cities 
reported newspaper advertising lineage up 
20%. Forty-eight western railroads got 
6% Pullman fare increases. Soft coal went 
up 6s5¢ a ton in Pittsburgh. A St. Louis 
brewery talked of 100% dividends on its 
stock. In New England 30,000 textile 
workers got 10% wage boosts. 

Trouble Ahead. An air of prosper- 
ity fanned the nation. But somehow the 
man on the assembly line found the going 
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rough. His pay check was about 85% big- 
ger than pre-war. But his cost of living 
had climbed 63%. Even a little thing like 
pepper cost him 13 times more than it did 
in 1941. Spring loomed as a nightmare 
season. Shoes would be 20% higher, 
dresses up 10-20%, and everyone ex- 
pected a meat shortage. 

In Washington, legislators worked to 
break inflation’s chain reaction, But few 
wanted to go along with Truman’s 1o- 
point economic program. His rationing, 
allocation and wage control proposals were 





the very police state methods he himself 
had decried short weeks ago. At Congres- 
sional hearings, the Administration’s poor- 
ly-coached witnesses couldn’t even agree 
on where and how to begin the fight 
against inflation, 

Disgusted, GOP leaders last week 
came up with a bill of their own. It would 
boost the dollar’s gold backing. It would 
expand export controls, allocate transpor- 
tation. It would permit the President to 
make voluntary pacts with business, out- 
side the anti-trust laws, to: 

1. Market livestock and poultry at 
economically sound weights and grades. 

2. Allocate scarce goods. 

3. Curb grain speculation. 

At the White House, Harry Truman 
strongly hinted veto of the Congressional 
counter-plan. He criticized anti-trust law 
tampering, forgot his own program in- 
cluded the same principle. The President 
left unsaid his most powerful objection: 
The GOP bill would put the burden of 
fighting inflation solely on him and his 


ability to get voluntary co-operation from 
the people. 

More to Come. Republican ledders 
tried—and failed—to muster thetwo-thirds 
majority needed to set aside House rules, 
speed the bill’s passage. Undaunted, they 
began the lengthy process of pushing it 
through by normal procedure, said they 
might also ask for credit controls, a bond 
drive, possibly meat rationing. 

Across the nation, people waited pa- 
tiently for Congress and the President to 
get together. Here and there imaginative 
Americans tried to stem the inflationary 
tide singlehanded. An Arizona grocer filled 
his windows with overstocked goods, told 
customers to pay the cashier “what you 
feel it is worth.” Palmetto (Fla.) land- 
lord P. F. Taylor threatened to raise his 
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CHRISTMAS DREAMS. For children, Santa's pack; for nations, lasting peace. (SEE: Holiday) 


tenants’ rent unless they stopped wasting 
food. New York City substituted mar- 
garine for $1.05-a-pound butter on school 
lunch tables. 

On everybody’s lips was the unan- 
swerable question: When would the boom 
end? 


First Aid 

Through House (313 to 82) and Sen- 
ate (voice vote) this week went the final 
version of the short-range European Relief 
bill. It carried approval of an immediate 
advance of $150 million to France, Italy 
and Austria. 

The sum, to be drawn from Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. funds, would be 
the first visible sign of the $597 million ap- 
proved by a joint Senate-House conference 
on differing versions’ of the stopgap bill. 

Knocked out in conference was $60 
million for China; retained, a restriction 
on shipment of U.S. wheat overseas. 

Next to come was the House Appro- 
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priations Committee bill to pay the differ- 
ence between the RFC grant and the over- 
all total. This might trim the European 
figure, almost certainly would add $490 
million for Army occupation costs. 

Long-range. Ahead lay the biggest 
headache Congress-will face in the regular 
session: the long-range Marshall Plan. 

To help speed it through Congress, 
President Truman called a White House 
conference of Congressional leaders, 
briefed them on what shape and size he 
thought the plan should take. His pro- 
posal: Europe should get $8 billion the 
first year, about $4 billion annually for the 
next three years. It faced a fight on Cap- 
itol Hill. Members were wary of both the 
total requested and the four-year schedule. 

There was also dispute over what 
agency should handle the money—State 
Department or a new independent organi- 
zation recommended by the House For- 
eign Aid Committee. 

Not since the debates on aiding the 
Allies in 1940 and 1941 had Congress 
looked forward to so searching and blunt- 
spoken an examination of American for- 
eign policy. ’ 


Exit Lewis Again 
Green AFL. We disaffiliate. 
Lewis. 
Thus curtly did John L. Lewis end 
the second try at American Federation of 


Labor membership for his 600,000 United 
Mine Workers. 


: 
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The 67-year-old mine chief ostensibly 
broke with the AFL (which he disrupted 
in 1935 to form the CIO, rejoined in 1946) 
over his refusal to sign non-Communist 
affidavits under the Taft-Hartley law. Be- 
hind his action, however, loomed possible 
political motives, perhaps retirement from 
the job of UMW president he has held 
since 1920. 

Politics. Angered by the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s refusal to pay what Lewis 
thought were just political debts, Lewis 
formed the Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations. Angered by President Truman’s 
successful crack-down on last year’s coal 
strike, Lewis has chafed under AFL sup- 
port of the President. In 1948, “disaffili- 
ated,” he will be able to work for Mr. 
Truman’s defeat. 

Into the UMW vice presidency Lewis 
last week hoisted Thomas Kennedy, long- 
time trusted lieutenant. Out of the AFL, 
out of the CIO, mistrusted by much of 
organized labor, Lewis may soon find him- 
self friendless and impotent save for the 
backing he can command from his faith- 
ful miners. And if that should falter, Ken- 
nedy could step up to relieve an aging 
monarch. 


Pauley’s Hedge 


President Truman last week had good 
reason to mutter Voltaire’s prayer: “God 
defend me from my friends; I can defend 
myself from my enemies.” 

Few friends had done more than 
wealthy California oilman Edwin Pauley 
to put Harry Truman in the White House. 
None had made the President’s living 
there quite so uncomfortabie. 

Central figure in a flare-up two years 
ago that cost him a Navy Under-secretary- 
ship and blasted Harold Ickes out of the 
Cabinet, Pauley last week sweated and 
bellowed before the Senate Appropriations 
Committee to swear again that making 
money had nothing to do with holding 
down a Government job. Now a $9,975-a- 
year assistant to Army Secretary Kenneth 
Royall, Pauley frankly told his questioners 
he had speculated in grains, fats and hides 
at the same time his friend Truman was 
berating speculators for playing hob with 
the nation’s economy. 

Father’s Duty. Pauley painted him- 
self modestly as protector of his: family’s 
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TRADER. Pauley wasn't convinced by White House cost-of-living arguments. (SEE: Hedge) 


welfare, said his market activities were 
only “good business practices,” a hedge 
against inflation. Moreover, to Royall he 
had made a clean breast of his tradings 
since 1940, promised to sell out in as 
“orderly” fashion as possible. The selling 
out, begun Sept. 3, when he took his Army 
job (it required no Senate confirmation) 
has cost him $100,000 in unrealized prof- 
its on an original margin of “less than 
$1 million.” 

As he swabbed his wet, flushed face, 
Pauley then spread the whitewash to Tru- 
man—‘a great man... I’m for him’— 
and told the committee the White House 
could not “conceivably” have known of his 
market activities when, on Oct. 5, the 
President condemned “the greed of specu- 
lators who gamble on what may lie ahead 
in our commodity exchanges.” But the 
whitewash didn’t hide his disagreement 
with friend Truman’s choice of scapegoats 
for inflation. ‘ 

Loose Charges. He warned his hear- 
ers not to be “deluded by the pretense 
that trading in commodities is the cause 
of the price situation . . . though certain 
loose charges have been tossed about by 
some political parties and candidates.” 
The warning, probably intended for Presi- 
dential candidate Harold Stassen, who first 
challenged Pauley, backfired all the way 
to the White House. 

At week’s end while the Senators 
waited for Pauley’s books to arrive from 
the West Coast before resuming the 
probe, Truman could thumb through his 
Voltaire. He might find a more prophetic 
note in another Voltairism: 

“I disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to 
say it.” 


Faithful Finland 


The Treasury, waist-deep in $22 bil- 
lion plans to bail out bankrupt western 
Europe, opened its dust-covered “receiv- 
ing” window last week to accept a $260,- 
852.24 check. 

From behind the Iron Curtain, little 
Finland kept intact her unmatched record 
of never missing a payment on her World 
War I debt of $8.4 million. 

The check raised her total payments 
to $8.06 million. But interest charges 
leave her owing more than $8 million. 
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Blasts & Blessings 


To reporters in Lynchburg, Va., James 
A. Farley, former Postmaster General, 
former Democratic National Committee 
chairman, who parted with FDR on the 
third term issue to peddle soft drinks. 
made a willing statement: He will support 
the nomination of Harry S. Truman for 
President “and support it with pleasure.” 

Farley’s blessings gave an added boost 
to an already accepted certainty: Mr. 
Truman’s renomination. 

Dinner Date. As the Presidential 
year of 1948 rolled onto the calendar, 
most of the running was being done on the 
chock-full Republican track. Canniest of 
all GOP hopefuls was Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. He disavowed credit or blame 
for the suggestion that industry forego 
profits for one year as an inflation curb. 
He denied ambitions other than the presi- 
dency of Columbia university. Never- 
theless, at a quiet Washington dinner given 
by Pennsylvania Republican leaders — 
where politics might have been on the 
menu—Ike dined with Ohio’s Sen. Taft, 
Michigan’s Sen. Vandenberg, and Penn- 
sylvania’s Sen. Martin. 

Mr. “Hush.” -New York’s Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey, whose strategists say 
he lost the 1940 nomination by speaking 
up too soon, has clearly indicated he does 
not intend to weaken his chances now with 
any ill chosen ad libs. 

Meanwhile, friends of former Vice 
President Henry A. Wallace whooped up 
talk of a third party. If Wallace runs in 
New York and California, they agreed, 
Truman will surrender the White House 
in January, 1949 to a Republican. As Sec- 
retary of Defense James V. Forrestal 
bowed out of the Democratic Vice Presi- 
dent race Wallace tossed a new verbal 
brickbat at the President: If Taft runs 
against Truman, Wallace will vote for 
Taft. 


Associated Press 


IN TRUMAN'S CORNER. Farley is back, after 
a refreshing pause. (SEE: Blasts) 
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Along The American Way 


Predictions For 


This column normally considers 
itself unqualified to prophesy either 
doom or glory. The spirit of the New 
Year, however, inspires an urge to peer 
through the dawn at the prospects for 
1948. And so some of the things that 
the next 12 months will almost cer- 
tainly bring forth are here gravely set 
down. 

The American people, for the 41st 
time in their history, will elect a Presi- 
dent and a Vice-President. A fervent 
campaign will precede the election. 
Candidates and supporters will heatedly 
debate issues and personalities. Then 
on Nov. 2, about three-fifths of the 
citizens of voting age will proceed to 
their neighborhood polls and most of 
them will vote about as they had all 
along intended to vote. They will vote 
according to their judgment and con- 
science, without compulsion, violence 
or bloodshed. Some good American 
will be elected. 


More people will have jobs than 
ever before. They will make more 
money than ever before. They will 
worry more than ever before about 
what their money will buy. 

The baseball season will open 
around the middle of April and some 
people will pay more attention to the 
contending teams than to the contend- 
ing political parties. 

Headlines by spring will be talk- 
ing about the great meat shortage and 
there will be one, but more people will 
have meat on their tables than will have 
to do without. 

Meanwhile on millions of farms 
calves, pigs, lambs and chicks will be 
growing as fast as they can into more 
meat. 


Serious strikes and many trivial 
ones will break out during the year. 
More men will never miss a day’s work 
than will strike, but not so much will 
be said about them. 

While three-fourths of the young 
people will be working and studying in 
serious effort to make successes of their 
lives, old folks will be grumbling about 
the wild young generation and wonder- 
ing what this world is coming to. 

Women’s styles will change. Men 
will make fun of the changes and con- 
tinue to admire the women. 

Millions of people will dig into 
their pockets for generous contribu- 
tions to the Red Cross, Salvation Army, 
cancer, tuberculosis, infantile paralysis 
and other such funds, for the Boy and 
Girl Scouts, and Community Chests. 
They will send gifts abroad and sup- 
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Public Roads Admin. 
WHAT'S AHEAD. A number of things are 
bound to happen in 1948. 


port U.S. official aid to other countries. 
Russians will denounce America’s 
selfish imperialism. 


A substantial number of people 
will give time and energy to help make 
their communities better, and others 
will criticize what they do. Several of 
the nation’s leading citizens will leave 
their businesses to serve the country on 
important tasks. They also will be 
criticized. 

Editors and statesmen will shud- 
der at the ruinous catastrophes con- 
stantly being foreshadowed. Some of 
the predicted catastrophes will not 
happen; those that do will not be as 
bad as expected. Some that no one 
foresaw will be worse. 


No cure for the common cold will 
be found, but some scientist will get 
closer to it than anyone has yet. 

More people will begin to suspect 
that their prosperity is partly illusion 
and they will want something done 
about it. 

Church and Sunday School will be 
held weekly at the usual hours and it 
would be a good thing if more people 
attended. 

Weddings and babies will continue 
to be popular. 

July will be warmer than February. 











Freedom of Thought 


sefore the Supreme Court last week 
came a case involving one of the oldest 
principles of American democracy—sep- 
aration of church and state. 

At issue was a contest which began in 
Champaign, Ill., in June, 1945 when Mrs. 
Vashti McCollum, Freethinker, sued to 
prevent Champaign schools from holding a 
weekly religious education class (taught 
and paid for by the local Council of Re- 
ligious Education, joint Protestant-Jewish- 
Catholic group) during school hours. 

Her son James, 14, Mrs. McCollum 
argued, is a Freethinker too—and doesn’t 
like to be conspicuous by not attending 
the class. 

Turned down in Illinois courts, Mrs. 
McCollum—daughter of Arthur G. Crow- 
ell, president of the Freethinkers Society 
of Rochester, N.Y.,—took her case to the 
Supreme Court. There Justice Robert H. 
Jackson summed up the question the court 
must answer: 

“Under the Constitution, can the state 
compel citizens to give up part of their 
time—by making them go to school—and 
then give some of it back, on condition 
they go to religious classes?” 

Friends. Supporting Mrs. McCollum 
in “friends ot the court” briefs were the 
Synagogue Council of America; a com- 
mittee of the Southern, Northern and Na- 
tional Baptist Conventions; the Seventh 
Day Adventists; the American Unitarian 
Association; the American Civil Liberties 
Union, and the American Ethical Society. 

All pointed to the First Amendment, 
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CRUSADERS. Mrs. McCollum, Dr. Bildersee want to separate church and school. (SEE: Thought) 


which they said forbids the use of state 
facilities to teach religion. 

Arguments. If the Court upholds 
Mrs. McCollum, Illinois attorneys argued, 
it will be condoning a policy of “hostility 
to religion.” 

If it doesn’t uphold her, her counsel 
retorted, it will make public schools “the 
organ of religious education and will re- 
store the religious situation of the colonies 
before the American Revolution.” 

Carols and Confusion. Meanwhile 
in Brooklyn schools the religious issue also 
cropped up when Dr. Isaac Bildersee, as- 
sistant superintendent, decided that Hark 
the Herald Angels Sing and other favorite 
carols are “too specifically religious” for 
the 30,000 children (20,000 Jewish) under 
his supervision. When religious groups de- 
nounced Bildersee’s action his superiors 
met hurriedly, straddled the issue by de- 
ciding his order would stand. But the 23 
school principals in Brooklyn could use 
their own judgment in arranging Christ- 
mas programs. 


Clark’s Who’s Who 


From the Justice Department last 
week came the names of g1 organizations, 
“totalitarian, fascist, communist or sub- 
versive.” 

From many of the organizations came 
outraged cries that Attorney General Tom 
Clark had gone too far. 

From Congressional. sources came 
complaints that Clark hadn’t gone far 
enough. 

Based on FBI records, Clark’s list in- 
cluded the Communist party, Ku Klux 





Klan, American Youth for Democracy, 
Hollywood Writers Mobilization for De- 
fense, National Council of Soviet-Ameri- 
can Friendship. Though not a determining 
factor, the list will weigh heavily with the 
President’s Loyalty Review Board in 
checking the records of Government em- 
ployes. 

Denials. Promptly the Communist 
party claimed it served “solely the needs 
of the people and the nation and operates 
against all conspiracies which are aimed at 
subverting or weakening the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights.” Said the Civil 
Rights Congress: Clark’s move was “a 
crude and open step to one-man dictator- 
ship.” 

More pointedly, Chairman J. Parnell 
Thomas (R.-N.J.) of the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee, snapped: “If 
the Attorney General can’t do better than 
this, the committee will supply a list that 
will put his to shame.” 

Look Who’s Here. Having seem- 
ingly pleased nobody, Clark faced possible 
further embarrassment as membership rec- 
ords of the red-listed Win-The-Peace 
Movement disclosed the names of 22 
Democratic members of Congress, includ- 
ing Sens. Harley M. Kilgore of West Vir- 
ginia and Glen Taylor of Idaho and Reps. 
Adolph Sabath of Illinois and California’s 
Helen Gahagan Douglas. 

Doggedly—as the non-listed American 
Civil Liberties Union demanded a hearing 
for 73 of the suspected organizations— 
Clark announced he would continue to 
publish new lists. 

And in a discreet about-face, the State 
Department announced that seven men 
who were recently fired on suspicion of 
disloyalty, as well as victims of future fir- 
ings, would be told why they were sus- 
pected and have a chance to defend them- 
selves. But the Department still kept the 
right to make the discharges stick, what- 
ever the hearings showed. 





Pathfinder 


PEACE-WINNER. Mrs. Douglas’ organization 
was on the list. (SEE: Clark's Who's Who) 
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Firm Hand 


Teddy Roosevelt called him ‘“Nicho- 
las Miraculous.” Foreign nations show- 
ered him with decorations. The Republi- 
can party drafted him to run for vice- 
president in 1912, turned down his at- 
tempt to win a presidential nomination in 
1920. In 43 years he had guided his uni- 
versity from a 4,400-student school to a 
$15 million-a-year, 31,411-student giant 
over which Gen. Eisenhower is due to 
preside Apr. 1. 

Last week Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president emeritus of Columbia, died of 
pneumonia at the age of 8s. 

Internationalist. Butler, Columbia 
graduate, was an assistant philosophy 
teacher in 1885, became its president in 
1902, at the age of 39. Thereafter he 
guided the university with a firm hand. 
In 1940 he declared that any professor 
who didn’t approve his policies (anti- 
Hitler) could resign, 

In 1931 he won the Nobel Peace 
Prize jointly with Jane Addams. Retired 
Oct. 1, 1945, he fought growing blindness 
to support the United Nations, keep up 
his contacts with leaders overseas. 


The Oil Shortage 


Government officials last week hinted 
renewed controls for oil and gasoline. Tip- 
off on the new drive for regulation of the 
industry came when Interior Undersecre- 
tary Oscar L. Chapman told the Joint 
Congressional Economic Committee his 
department will soon offer a “voluntary” 
petroleum conservation plan. 

“As a safeguard,” he added, the Gov- 
ernment wants “residual authority” for the 
President to impose price controls, alloca- 
tions and rationing. Behind the Govern- 
ment’s stand are two growing pressures: 

Military. Leaders see enormously ex- 
panded needs for oil if another war breaks. 
Jet-propelled aircraft alone, they say, 
would take twice as much oil daily as the 
entire U.S. military machine required in a 
day in World War II. 

Civilian. Growing spot shortages of 
gasoline and fuel oil in Midwest and East 
are threatening home-owners with chilly 
houses, motorists with restricted driving 
schedules. 

Yet U.S. refineries are producing 
more than 5.2 million barrels a day as 
compared to the wartime peak (1945) of 
4.7 million. Proved reserves top 24 billion 
barrels. 

Industry spokesmen, through the 
American Petroleum Institute, explain the 
Situation this way: 

Too Many Users. Demand for oil 
products is greater now than in any war 
year. Material shortages keep the indus- 
try from expanding. Inadequate transport 
facilities hinder distribution of stocks 
presently available. 

The industry’s solution: individual 
conservation, voluntary—without teeth. 

Probable factors in deciding the issue: 
how the military picture looks, how cold it 
gets this winter, how much more the in- 
dustry can produce. 
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Taxes: Cut or Overhaul? 








Press Association 


DEATH AND ... The eternal search was continuing for methods of softening the sting. 


ONGRESSIONAL fiscal doctors, 

agreed that a national ailment— 
income taxes—was in sorry need of 
treatment, haggled in consultation 
rooms last week on how to apply the 
cure. 

Conscious that complications—like 
another Presidential veto—might set-in, 
Senate and House leaders bickered over 
which of two remedies to use for the 
relief they insist American taxpayers 
must have before January is many days 
old: 

Surgery. A “quickie” bill cutting 
income taxes $3 billion—$1 billion less 
than last year’s goal because of heavy 
drains on the U.S. Treasury for foreign 
relief. 

Therapy. An “omnibus” bill 
which would trim taxes the same 
amount and at the same time revamp 
the entire tax structure. 

Minnesota’s Rep. Harold Knutson, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, wants “to cut now 
—overhaul later.” He claims a bill low- 
ering taxes and raising personal exemp- 
tions from $500 to $600 (which alone 
would make some six million persons 
income-tax-free and cost the U.S. about 
$2 billion in revenue) would surely win 
sufficient Democratic support to nullify 
a Truman veto. 

On the other hand GOP Senate 
policy-maker Taft and other senators— 
like the non-political Committee for 
Economic Development—think a tax 
cut would only temporarily ease the 
aches and pains of the Ides of March; 
not permanently stop them. 

Taft, who hates high taxes just as 
much as Knutson does, feels that if a 
tax-baby cutting rates and overhauling 
the entire system were laid at the White 
House door, it would thrive and live. 
For, the Ohio Senator reasons, Presi- 
dent Truman cannot veto that kind of 


bill without spanking his own tax ex- 
perts—and incidentally the CED—who 
have demanded the same reforms, 
such as: 

1. Lower capital gains tax. (Un- 
der the present law the Government 
takes up to half of any profit realized 
in the sale of any capital asset, like a 
house, a factory, an office building or a 
stable.) 

2. Lower excise taxes, which cover 
so-called luxury items like liquor, lug- 
gage, jewelry, theater tickets or radios. 

3. New corporation tax rules to 
let companies carry losses forward for 
seven years as a deductible item, in- 
stead of only for two years, now al- 
lowed by the law. 

Bonus for Families. Whichever 
remedy is devised—omnibus or “quick- 
ie” bill—it is certain that the twice-de- 
feated community property provision, 
permitting husbands and wives to split 
their incomes evenly for tax purposes, 
will go in. 

This would benefit representative 
income groups like this: 


Income Tax Saving 
$5,000 $38 
$10,000 $342 
$15,000 $893 
$25,000 $2,622 
$50,000 $6,071 
$100,000 $12,854 
$500,000 $23,921 
$1,000,000 $23,921 


Now in force in 12 states—Ari- 


zona, California, Idaho, Louisiana, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Nevada, New 


Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, Washing- 
ton and Texas—the community prop- 
erty provision would then become uni- 
form throughout the U.S. It would 
cost the Government about $744 mil- 
lion a year. 
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High Man 


When steeplejack Henry Frechette 
began a four-day perch on a Paterson, 
N.J., flagpole for $200 last week, city fa- 
thers proclaimed it a new twist on an 
ancient gag. 

Sneered New York’s Daily Worker: 
His pay would actually be only $1.61 an 
hour for a 40-hour week plus overtime— 
about what a Paterson Local 75 CIO silk 
weaver earns. Unabashed, Frechette went 
right on sitting, sure that he had the Daily 
Worker up a pole. 


How Dry Are We? 


The eternal question—Do more or 
fewer Americans want to drink whiskey? 
—will go unanswered this year. Last week 
wets and drys across the nation swore they 
knew the answer. Both did. And as al- 
ways their answers clashed. 

Proudly, the drys pointed to an un- 
official tally by thé Distilled Spirits Insti- 
tute, trade mouthpiece for the U.S. liquor 
industry. In 753 elections they boasted of 
a net gain of 62 counties, townships, towns 
and boroughs which wanted nothing to do 
with the demon rum. In 17 of the 36 
states where localities can say’ by ballot 
how they feel about drinking, the Insti- 
tute’s returns showed that 389 wet units 
voted to stay wet; 238 dry units voted to 
stay dry; 94 wet units turned arid and 32 
dry units, moist. 

But, the wets shout, contesting the 
returns, this is not the whole story. The 
drys showed only their traditional strength 
in smaller towns and rural areas. The wets 
swamped the urban centers. 

More Mint Juleps. By balancing the 
population of all voting districts, the wets 
claim that at least 180,000 persons have 
switched over to John Barleycorn’s side. 
Drys countered this by pointing to Michi- 
gan and Pennsylvania localities where 
voters outlawed drink-buying at the bar, 
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let the thirsty buy bottles for home use. 

Biggest wet gains throughout the year 
were reported in the South, where, per- 
haps, local pride in local products (bour- 
bon and corn) resulted in damper ballots. 
Four North Carolina communities and one 
in Tennessee, including Oak Ridge, where 
they do business in sterner stuff than alco- 
hol, voted for drinking whiskey. 

Biggest dry victory was in Ohio, 
where 37 localities with a total of 39,000 
population climbed on the wagon. 

But in the final showdown—the place 
where it really counts—in the cash reg- 
isters of liquor stores, the drys could point 
to a thumping victory: Since last July 1, 
national liquor drinking was running be- 
hind last year’s record by more than a 
third. 


Lo! The Poor Indian 


Across 15 million acres of New Mex- 
ico and Arizona reservations, worried Nav- 
ajo medicine men chanted and shook rat- 
tles to their top deity Estsanatlehi—the 
Woman Who Rejuvenates Herself. 

As snow fell on little mud hogans, the 
61,000 Indians living in them badly needed 
rejuvenation. Children died of starvation. 
At last count 450 families were on relief, 
4,000 others had made less than $750 last 
year. The land which fed their sheep and 
goats was over-grazed. Off-reservation 
work and soldiers’ allotments which 
brought $9 million in annual wartime in- 
come had dwindled to almost nothing. 

Smoke signals. In Washington a 
Government often remiss on its promises 
to the Indians rushed to their aid, this 
time with 126,000 cans of surplus fruit 


-juice and spinach. Only last week, the 


House unanimously approved and sent to 
the Senate a bill to give $2 million in 
aid—relief, medical facilities and an em- 
ployment service—to the Navajos and the 
equally-desperate Hopi tribe. Sponsor 


Richard Welch (R.-Cal.) hoped it would 
be law by Christmas. 
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Pathfinder 


BATTLEGROUND. In 1947 option elections, both sides could boast. The Drys claimed more 
territory, the Wets more people. (SEE: How Dry Are We?) 
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Washington 
Talk 


Joke’s on Stokes 


For more years than he likes to ad- 
mit, liberal, Georgia-born Tom Stokes has 
been a working newspaperman’s news- 
paperman, using his own long legs to cover 
his beat and his own typewriter to report 
the facts he uncovers. 

His brilliant career, which has brought 
him many honors including journalism’s 
highest—the Pulitzer prize—has made him 
one of the nation’s best known and most 
widely read columnists. 

Good for the soul. . . . But last 
week, he devoted one of his daily stints to 
a confession. Soon after he had passed his 
49th birthday, he stopped in at the Capitol 
one day to have a look at what was going 
on in the House of Representatives. 

“Thinking the House was still in ses- 
sion,” he told his several million readers 
in 100 of the nation’s biggest papers, “I 
went in to take a turn around the lobby 
and chat with members. ... As the at- 
tendant swung open the doors into the 
lobby, I walked in, and was properly 
bowed to. . . . Then something I had 
heard earlier came back to me. This wasn’t 
a meeting of the House. It was a Republi- 
can party conference being held in the 
House Chamber. 

“Such conferences are secret affairs. I 
wasn’t supposed to be there. But that 
didn’t bother me much. It was something 
else that was bothering me. Then it 
dawned like a great, blinding light. 

“T had been taken for a congressman.” 


Noblesse Oblige 


Thousands of Army-Navy football 
fans milled around Washington’s Union 
Station. They were waiting for seats on 
special cars bound for the annual classic 
in Philadelphia. 

Through the mob strode a two-star 
general, pushing aside the common herd to 
win preferential admission to the train. 
To a shy, khaki-clad figure in the rear of 
the crowd, a civilian friend suggested he 
do the same. 

“No,” smiled four-star Gen. Omar 
Bradley, soon to become the Army’s No. 1 
officer. “I'll wait... .” 





Surprise for Sharon 


It’s pretty tough for a tot of “almost 
three” to know the difference between 
present and President. 

Georgetown hospital patient Sharon 
Meenehan had almost forgotten her legs 
were in casts after nurses told her a “big 
surprise” was coming her way. But her 
eager anticipation fizzled when it turned 
out to be a visit from President Truman, 
in the hospital to dedicate a new wing. 

Trouble Shooter. Quickly her 
mother explained Sharon’s blank stare. 
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LITTLE SHARON. She liked her “presidents” 
with pictures. (SEE: Surprise) 


“Mr. President, I’m afraid she doesn’t 
realize your importance.” Truman who 
had brought up a little girl himself, knew 
the real trouble. 

Next day there arrived at the hospital 
one large-sized Mother Goose book. With 
it was a note to Sharon. “Here is the 
present you thought you were getting... . 
Get well in a hurry. Best wishes to you. 
Harry S. Truman.” 


Book of the Year 


Shortly after New Year's day, White 
House messenger Herbert L. Miller will 
call on Congress with a 2,000-page, 64- 
pound book which will never be a best 
seller—even among Congressmen. 

The tome will be physical evidence 
of the work that Budget Director James 
E. Webb and his 587-man staff have done 
in the past six months. In it will be the 
budget for fiscal 1949. 

Summer’s Fun. Webb’s book began 
to take shape last July when the Budget 
Bureau, a branch of the President’s execu- 
tive office, asked 55 Government depart- 
ments how much money they would need 
from July 1, 1948, to June 31, 1949. 

Webb—a former grocery clerk who got 
his financial training as vice-president of 
Sperry Gyroscope Co. and as assistant to 
the late O. Max Gardner, Undersecretary 
of the Treasury—worked with 200 Budget 
Bureau examiners to prepare his book. 
They studied 2,000 separate requests for 
money. They held hearings for all divi- 
sions of all departments and sandbagged 
agencies into scaling down their demands. 
Their final recommendations, approved by 
Webb, will form the basis of Mr. Tru- 
man’s annual budget message to Congress 
early next month. 

Jacks of All Trades. Once Congress 
has acted, the Bureau will start its full- 
time job of telling Government agen- 
cies how much to spend in each quarter, 
how much they can save by smart manage- 
ment. To do this 100 specialists advise 
on everything from the number of light 
bulbs needed in Government buildings to 
the most efficient use of a vacuum sweeper. 

As the President’s fiscal right arm, the 
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Bureau also checks more than 1,000 money 
bills passed by Congress each year, recom- 
mending signature or veto. It passes on 
executive orders and proclamations, de- 
signs some 4,000 Government question- 
naires, and coordinates Federal statistical 
reports to avoid overlapping. 

Budget Bureau economy extends to its 
own operations, which cost less than $4 
million a year. Writing Webb’s 64-pound 
ebook takes $150,000 of this amount. 


Lining Up the Dips 


That famous institution—the formal 
White House Diplomatic reception—is the 
one place in the world, outside the pea- 
cock kingdom, where males are expected to 
out-glitter their female companions. And 
do so. 

Like other big parties, the diplomatic 
get-together was a war casualty. Revived 
right after the war it has remained as 
frigid as a Gromyko “no.” Last week’s 
affair, the kick-off event of the 1947-1948 
social season at the President’s mansion, 
wasn’t much better—except for the re- 
galias worn by the male guests. 

The warmest thing at the party was 
the non-alcoholic punch. Except for the 
newly polished prisms of.the Blue Room 
chandeliers all the brightness was fur- 
nished by the gold braid, cummerbunds, 
medals, turbans, knee breeches and plumed 
fore-and-aft hats which the foreign diplo- 
mats had dug out of mothballs. 

Dancing Diplomats. It was a “one- 
world” pageant. Like. mannequins at a 
fashion show, representatives of 66 na- 
tions queued up by seniority in the Capi- 
tal, shook hands with the Trumans, toyed 
with the punch and then eased into the 
East Room where the Marine Corps or- 
chestra played dance music. 

In the hand-shake line was Java’s 
A. K. Oetoyo looking very Javanese in 
turban, jacket, sarong and belt-dagger. In- 
dian ambassador Asaf Ali showed up in 





GAY DEAN. Brazil's Carlos Martins, wife and daughter, led the procession. 


narrow white trousers and a Chandi-cha- 
peaux. Britain’s Lord Inverchapel, listing 
slightly under the weight of chest medals, 
escorted the belle of the ball, pretty, 
Chilean-born Lady Inverchapel. Even the 
Russians warmed up from the Cold War 
and blossomed out in the fanciest Army 
olive and Navy blue, medals attached. 

But not to be out-done by any for- 
eigner’s finery was octogenarian Sen. Cap- 
per of Kansas. An inveterate party-goer, 
he created a mild sensation when he ar- 
rived wearing a bright green fedora rak- 
ishly slanted over his left eye. 


Odds & Ends 


Peace Notes. The 17th st. entrance 
of the old State Department building, now 
occupied by the White House executive 
offices, closed since 1940, has just been re- 
opened. . . . The Federal Communications 
Commission and the FBI are on speaking 
terms again. The Commission disowned a 
statement by Commissioner Clifford Durr 
that the FBI was supplying it with “un- 
solicited reports,” including much “ground- 
less gossip,” about individuals in the radio 
industry. 

Job Insurance. Just in case he is 
ever unemployed, President Truman 
showed a visiting group of clothiers he was 
keeping his hand in as a cloak and suiter. 
When they gave him a $15 handpainted 
necktie, he twirled it deftly into the finger- 
knot used by salesmen everywhere. 

Standbys. Maj. Gen. Philip Fleming, 
Federal Works Administrator, doesn’t rank 
as a Cabinet member. But his six-year 
record for attending Cabinet meetings is 
better than any official member’s, . . . First 
Government agencies to come under the 
House Appropriations Committee micro- 
scope as work began on the 1948-49 
budget were the White House and Grounds, 
which got along this year on some $200,- 
ooo, and the National Capital Housing 
Authority, which drew about $1 million. 


International 
(SEE: Dips) 
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Toward Greener Pastures 


K I N G: Now listen, Jake. You know 
yo’ Lawd ain’t payin’ much attention to dis 
man’s town. Except fo’ you boys, it’s tho’ly 
protected by de Gods o’ Babylon. . . 

The same Gods of Babylon whom 
Marc Connelly’s King of New Orleans 
praised in The Green Pastures would have 
chuckled were they in Washington Wednes- 
day morning, Jan. 1, 1947. If they had 
braved the cold, dank fog that had crept 
up from the Potomac they might have 
roared hilariously as a silent train of black 
sedans sped down Pennsylvania Ave. 
toward the wharves. In one car rode a 
mere man—the President of the United 
States—who, a few hours before, had sent 
a hope-filled message to his 144 million 
countrymen. 

He had promised them lasting peace. 
He had said .. . “we, together with the 


other United Nations, will set about build- 
ing a world in which justice will replace 
rorce. ‘“ 


That is why the Gods of Babylon 
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HANDS ACROSS THE CURTAIN. Russo-American 


By JoHN GERRITY 


would have laughed. For the pretty pic- 
ture painted by Harry Truman mouldered 
into caricature. Later as men walked in 
the bright sunshine, of a new year, starting 
fresh as from a second birth, it was not 
strange that the awful whine of bullets of 
hatred, greed, fear and prejudice at first 
escaped their hearing. 

Across the nation most families were 
too happy to detect want and suffering in 
other lands. Then, too, many new faces 
were about to appear on the national stage. 

The year was but three days old when 
the first Republican Congress since 1932 
met on CapitofHill. Put there by voters 
who were fed up on strikes and underfed 
on meat they heard President Truman’s 
48-minute State of the Union Message. A 
conciliatory one, it caused a ripple com- 
pared to the tempest his 437.5 billion, no- 
tax-cut budget raised on Jan. to. 

Tired of diplomatic language, Secre- 





tary of State James F. Byrnes quit his job 
to start Speaking Frankly—leaving jum- 
bled world affairs to his successor, old 
soldier George C. Marshall. Cold winds 
and a coal shortage sent shivers down the 
back of a socialized British lion and gave 
porcelain clicks to the chattering of Big 
Four deputies, futilely trying even then in 
London to draft German and Austrian 
peace treaties. . 

New Yorkers giggled at their musical 
comedy, Finian’s Rainbow—Georgians 
blushed at their comedy of errors, Thomp- 
son vs. Talmadge vs. Arnall. Georgia’s su- 
preme court counted Talmadge out. Arnall 
dropped out. And Thompson went in as 
governor. 

Starting a new month with a new ap- 
proach, U.S. delegate to the UN Securit 
Council Warren Austin tried bravely again 
to solve the riddle first posed in an atomn 
blast at Hiroshima. But Gromyko said 
“No.” And that blunt “No” to suggestions 
men might make a better peace if they 





co-operation for peace was still a pious hope when the Big Four met in Moscow. 
PATHFINDER 
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were to lay down their arms cast a black 
shadow from Lake Success, N.Y., to Paris. 

There, in the Galerie de la Paix, digni- 
taries of 20 allied nations scribbled their 
names on treaties which “forever delivered 
from war” Italy, Bulgaria, Finland, Hun- 
gary and Rumania. Almost at signing- 
time rioters tore an American flag from 
the tomb of Italy’s Unknown Soldier in 
Rome. 

Adm. Byrd came back from Antarc- 
tica with weird tales of green oases in icy 
wastelands. Former vice king Charles 
(Lucky) Luciano made Italy his legal 
home. Former vice-President Henry Wal- 
lace did as much for New York, 


ea 


Spring’s first blossoms 


The bitterness of a hard winter melted 
in the warmth of an early spring. Presi- 
dent Truman went off to friendly Mexico. 
There he repaid his hosts by a simple visit 
to a shrine at Chapultepec. Secretary Mar- 
shall went off to the frigidity of Moscow. 
Miners’ boss John L. Lewis went off to 
court. 

For the second time in his hectic 
labor-life Lewis had defied the sovereignty 
of the U.S. For the second time, on March 
6, the Supreme Court ruled in favor of the 
people. It upheld a $3.5 million fine that 
would break his illegal strike. 

Then after three days of great delib- 
eration with 13 Congressional leaders of 
both parties, the President went before 
Congress on March 12. He asked for $400 
million to bolster the sagging economies of 
Greece and Turkey because he believed 
“. ,. it must be the policy of the U.S. to 
support free peoples. . .>.” 

This was the Truman Doctrine. 
Though he never mentioned Russia by 
name, he made it clear that he believed 
that Greek-Turkey aid was the first step 
in halting the spread of Soviet influence in 
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the Near East, in the Balkans—in all parts 
of the world. 

Whether they approved or not, Amer- 
icans heard their President define the only 
real issue in the Cold War: 

Next day, if Americans could have 
read the lead of a story filed to Pratda bya 
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HIS SECOND WAR, The enemy—inflation. 
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A Pennsylvania coal miner dramatized the unions’ answer to the Taft-Hartley rewrite of “Labor’s Magna Carta.” 


Russian newspaperman, they would have 
heard, and perhaps understood, the cackle 
of the Gods of Babylon. In fewer words 
than Truman had pledged “justice” for 
“force,” came Russia’s response to the 
Truman Doctrine: 

“The United States embarked today 
on a program which may lead to World 
War III,” 

Congress sent to the White House a 
bill ending Selective Service March 31. A 
loyalty test of all Government employes 
was ordered. Teachers’ strikes polka- 
dotted the country. And on March 25, 
the worst mine disaster since 1928 cost 
IIr miners their lives in an explosion in 
Centralia, Ill. 

Then ironically on April Fool’s Day, 
foreign ministers George Marshall, Ernest 

*Bevin, Viacheslav Molotov and Georges 
Bidault cabled from Moscow that their 
conference was a failure. Singing Ameri- 
cans asked each other How Are Things in 
Glocca Morra? Truman tried to explain 
how things were in the price-wage spiral. 


Sanity & madness 


The House Un-American Activities 
, Committee thoroughly slapped down al- 
leged Communist Eugene Dennis on a con- 
tempt charge. Rowdy Frankie Sinatra al- 
most slapped down a newspaper columnist 
in Hollywood, After two months and five 
days of debate and hearings, the Senate 
approved David E, Lilienthal’s appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. After 18 days, New York's 
“finest” dug the body of Langley Collver 
from beneath 120 tons of junk in his Har- 
lem home. 

But not until April 16 did the year’s 
worst tragedy strike, About mid-morning 
a French freighter, loaded with ammonium 
nitrate, blew up in Texas City (pop. 15,- 

(continued on page 18) 
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AFTERMATH, Under smoke-blackened skies, rescuers fought to restrain the forces of 
death, disease and destruction that swept over Texas City in the wake of disaster. 


000) harbor. From the rubble rescuers 
pulled nearly 3,500 dead and injured. 
Hardly had the word, May, appeared 
on household calendars before vacation- 
hungry Americans by the millions rushed 
for the open roads. Mexico’s President 
Aleman visited Truman. Truman visited 
Canada, Presidential-aspirant Harold Stas- 
sen visited Stalin. Argentina’s Sefiora 
Peron visited nearly everybody. Big and 


ONCE THERE WAS A PRINCESS.... A jittery world turned its 


back on troubles to share the real life story of a royal romance. 
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small, wherever they went, most of the 
gadabouts paused in their travels to note 
a tiny rainstorm in far-off Australia. It 
had been artificially caused by dry ice. 
Many wished a great rainfall would cleanse 
the name of South Carolina, besmudged 
by acquittal of 28 men who brazenly ad- 
mitted they had lynched a Negro. 

On June 5 another traveler, Secretary 
Marshall, overnighted it to Harvard uni- 


Toward (continued) 


versity to speak to graduates—and the 
world. Simply and militarily he set forth 
our tactics for the Cold War: America 
would help the war-ravaged nations of 
Europe, but they must earn help by help- 
ing themselves. This was the Marshall 
Plan—the European Recovery Program. 

July gobbled up June as June had 
gobbled up May. Most Americans lost 
themselves in the wackiness born of sum- 
mer heat. Congressmen sweated to make 
good pledges made the November before. 
At 12:30 a.m., July 27, the record of the 
first session was in. A new labor law was 
on the books. Government costs had been 
trimmed $3 billion. A new Department of 
Defense had been set up. A new Presi- 
dential succession system was enacted. 
Vets got cash for terminal leave bonds. 
But no tax cuts. The veto had killed those. 
And Congress went home—or to Europe. 

Through the late summer and early 
fall Americans came to appreciate their 
great good fortune. Except for a smaller 
corn crop, lush harvests fed this country 
and many others. Consumer prices rose 
62% above pre-war levels. Wages out- 
paced them, Sixty million Americans were 
at work. The productive might of the U.S. 
topped any peacetime record. Americans 
were eating better. They were working 
harder, spending more, getting more. 

If they got bored with their own 
well-being, Americans alone could amuse 
themselves looking for flying discs. If 
looking for discs bored them they could 
look at the “new look.” Old Peg O’ My 
Heart swept the country. Bad checks 
swept Lady Iris Mountbatten out of the 
country. Tommy Dorsey kayoed Benny 
Goodman. 

The U.S: and 18 Latin American na- 
tions signed an Inter-American Defense 


EXTRAVAGANZA, Hollywood script writers were cast involun- 
tarily as villains as Congress turned klieg lights on communism. 
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Treaty. On Sept. 22, 16 Western European 
nations met Marshall’s demands, told the 
U.S. they needed $22.4 billions to rebuild 
their economies during the next four years. 
Five days later Truman added $580 mil- 
lion to keep France, Italy, Germany and 
Austria from starving this winter—or eat- 
ing Communist foods at Communist 
prices. 


Legacy to 1948 


On Capitol Hill nasty scandals un- 
folded. Senate War investigations ripped 
the lid off Maj. Gen. Bennett Meyers’ 
(ret.) wartime deals with plane-maker 
Howard Hughes. Before that 10 Holly- 
wood film-writers had earned the self- 
given title “unfriendly” witnesses before 
the Hduse Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. 

Early in November economic reports 
began to reach the President’s desk. Con- 
gressmen got back to their desks. Tense- 
ness that had filled every nook and cranny 
of the country suddenly vanished. Presi- 
dent Truman recalled the 80th Congress 
to deal with (1) stopgap relief for Europe 
and (2) domestic inflation controls. Men, 
weary of Vishinsky harangues, turned to 
Saturday football games for rest. 

The fairy tale wedding of Princess 
Elizabeth and Philip Mountbatten was a 
release valve for American housewives 
just as it was for the British Empire. 
Gratitude for the U.N. Assembly’s har- 
monious settlement of the Palestine ques- 
tion was quickly washed away by blood 
let in the Holy Land. Whatever satisfac- 
tion came from the swing to the Right in 
European fall elections was watered down 
by riots and strikes in France and Italy. 

The nation’s lawmakers tussled with 
the problems of saving Europe—without 
losing America. Men forgot the Cold War 





FRENETIC FASHION. Belatedly, after removal of war’s restraints, 
women’s style dictators decreed a revolution, launched a war. 
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THE GHOST WALKS. Booming industrial production, striving to meet the demands of a 
goods-hungry world, brought workers fat pay envelopes, but the dollar was shrinking. 
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long enough to turn on the warm lights 
of Christmas. If, in 1948, the Gods of 
Babylon block their view to green pas- 
tures, Americans can eavesdrop on a lec- 
ture delivered to Marc Connelly’s Angel 
Gabriel: 

God: Gabe, dere ain’t anythin’ worth 
while anywheres dat didn’t cause some- 
body some worryin’. I ain’t never tol’ you 
de trouble I had gittin’ things started up 





yere. Dat’s a story in itself. No suh, de 
more I keep on bein’ de Lawd de more I 
know I got to keep improvin’ things. An’ 
dat takes time and worry. De main trou- 
ble wid mankin’ is he takes up so much 
of my time. He ought to be able to help 
himself a little... .* 


*The Green Pastures, by Marc Connelly; Copy- 
right 1930 by Marc Connelly; quotations by -per- 
mission Rinehart and Co. 


Acme, International, Ford Motor Co., Black Star 


WHODUNIT? Housewives presented the evidence as Congress tried 
to solve the mystery of the year: What pushed prices sky-high? 
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The World 


Red Setbacks 
Two biggest Communist parties out- 


side of Russia suffer major “cold 
war” defeats in France, Italy 


As dusk fell on the second day of 
Rome’s general strike last week the Com- 
munist-bossed executive committee of the 
Rome Chamber of Labor called a hurried 
special session. 

Things were not-going well for the 
Communists. Only a few of the 500,000 
workers called out were obeying the strike 
order, and hard-hitting police squadrons 
were breaking up clashes between strikers 
and returning workers. 

The Chamber of Labor meeting lasted 
only 30 minutes. When it was over, Giu- 
seppe de Vittorio, the Communist secre- 
tary general of the Italian Confederation 
of Labor, gruffly told reporters: “The 
strike will end at midnight.” 

In France three days earlier the 5- 
million-man, Communist-led General La- 
bor Confederation, which had touched off 
a wave of strikes, disorders and sabotage, 
bowed to a government ultimatum, or- 
dered strikers back to work. Thus on the 
two major battlegrounds of Russia’s “cold 
war’ to stop the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, the Communists got their ears 
pinned back. 

Bad Timing. After hurried briefing 
in Moscow, Maurice Thorez, Comintern- 
trained leader of the French Communists, 
had issued a strike call. The original time- 
table called for a mid-winter uprising 
when France’s misery was certain to be 
at its worst. But the London meeting of 
the Big Four Foreign Ministers, where the 
ERP was the major issue, forced Thorez 
to jump the gun. ‘ 

As 2 million workers left their jobs 
France’s new Premier, bald and taciturn 


Robert Schuman, showed he was no quit- 
ter. Said he: “The right to strike is an in- 
disputable liberty guaranteed by the con- 
stitution, but we cannot permit the abuse 
of this right to jeopardize the existence 
of our government.” 

Schuman asked for drastic powers to 
resist the strike. A stormy session of Par- 
liament, with opposition parties voting in 
a group against the Communists, gave 
them to him. He called out troops, gave 
them authority to shoot strikers who re- 
sisted the “forces of order.” 

Schuman also got tough with Rus- 
sians in France. He expelled 12 members 
of a Soviet repatriation mission. The 
charges: “Working against the security of 
the state.” 

Russia promptly retaliated. It called 
off trade talks in Moscow at which France 
hoped to barter machinery for 300,000 
tons of sorely-needed Russian grain. 

Red Retreat. But Schuman stuck to 
his guns, played his trump card. He gave 
the strikers 24 hours to return to their 
jobs or lose the government’s 1,500 franc 
cost-of-living bonus. The government had 
voted this bonus to close the gap between 
spiraling prices and lagging wages. The 
threat of losing the bonus hit the strikers 
where it hurt most—in the pocketbook. 
The Communist leaders yielded, ordered 
the strikers to their jobs. Said a Commu- 
nist communique: “The maneuvers of re- 
actionary forces have managed to breach 
our battlefronts at many points. ... We 
must regroup and rally our forces for 
future battles, which will be bitter.” 

One future battle, which promises to 
be bitter, will be over next year’s budget. 
On top of this year’s staggering 680 bil- 
lion francs, impoverished France must find 
a way to pay another 20 billion francs for 
the cost-of-living bonus and 110 billion for 
promised pay raises to government work- 





ers. If the government fails to find funds, 
the Communists will be ready to pounce. 

All Loss, No Profit. While French 
Communists had little reason to cheer, 
their Moscow masters might well be sat- 
isfied. The long strike dealt a damaging 
blow to France’s tottering economy. The 
United Press estimated that the economic 
loss was three to six times the amount 
of stopgap aid (about $228 million) which 
France could receive from the U.S. For 
instance, 45 days’ coal production (at 
least 2.5 million tons) was lost. Even if 
France could afford it, she could only 
replace that by buying coal from the U.S. 
at $21 a ton. 

In Italy as well as in France the 
“cold war” will go on. But foes of com- 
munism were heartened by last week’s 
demonstrations of what leadership and 
stern action can do to Communist strat- 
egy. As The New York Times editorial- 
ized, the Communist defeat in France 
“may well prove to be the turning point 
in Europe’s postwar history.” 

As “cold war” strategists mapped 
plans for coming battles, the U.S., com- 
plying with the terms of the Italian peace 
treaty, withdrew the last American troops 
on Italian soil. Sailing from Leghorn with 
97 officers and 1,356 enlisted men, the 
transport Admiral Sims closed the book 
on a rugged chapter in U.S. military his- 
tory which began Sept. 9, 1943, when the 
Yanks stormed ashore at bloody Salerno. 

President Truman, in a _ 100-word 
statement reaffirming his stop-communism 
doctrine, promised that the U.S. will con- 
tinue to stand as guardian of a “free and 
independent Italy.” If, he warned, Italy 
is threatened, “directly or indirectly,” the 
U.S. will consider “appropriate” measures. 


Failure at London 


Foreign Minister Molotov puffed 
nervously on a Russian cigaret. Secretary 
of State Marshall, cold and calm, pro- 
ceeded to tell him off. 

Three powers, the U.S., Britain and 





SO LONG, PARIS. Ousted head of Soviet Commission leaves for Moscow 
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France, he said, were ready to make de- 
cisions “here and now” on the future of 
Germany and Austria. “The Soviet Union,” 
Marshall said, “alone refuses to agree... . 
I suggest that the Council of Foreign Min- 
isters might now consider the adjournment 
of this session.” 

Thus, in utter failure, this week ended 
the Big Four’s sixth try at writing treaties 
for Germany and Austria. At the end, the 
delegates were poles farther apart than 
they had been after the first meeting at 
London in September, 1945. For the first 
time they adjourned without setting a date 
for another meeting. 

Stumbling Block. Russia’s demand 
for $10 billions in reparations from Ger- 
many, an economic impossibility, sabo- 
taged the conference in London’s Lan- 
caster House. And that was what Molotov 
wanted. 

He went to London with two objec- 
tives: (1) to use the conference for a 
propaganda barrage against the European 
Recovery Program, and (2) to see that 
Germany remained helpless, disunited and 
ready for the Communist kill. Molotov’s 
report to Stalin might well read: Mission 
accomplished. 


Russia’s “Last Sacrifice”’ 


Uncle Joe Stalin came back to cold 
Moscow after a long vacation at the warm 
Black Sea resort of Sochi to cope with an 
unwelcome visitor that had sneaked under 
the iron curtain. 

Russia, like her capitalist adversaries, 
was having inflation trouble and for the 
same reasons: wartime’s heavy spending 
and high (by Soviet standard) wages. 
Russians had a lot of money, but goods 
were scarce, so prices jumped, as much as 
180% in some cases. That by the yard- 
stick of capitalism’s free enterprise or the 
police state’s planned economy spelled in- 
flation. 

To destroy the enemy within the 
Soviet midst, the Kremlin last week in- 
stituted a drastic currency reform. Sugar- 





. . « Htalian jobless riot in Rome streets (left). In Jerusalem police hunt Arab rioters but stay clear of burning auto. 
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coated as the “last sacrifice” of the war, it 
blithely wiped out accumulated buying 
power and, in effect, lopped 66% off the 
Soviet’s internal debt. 

Those with hoarded rubles (mostly 
peasants) were hardest hit. They will re- 
ceive one new ruble for every 10 old ones. 

Those with bank deposits got off 
easier. For them the exchange rate was: 
up to 3,000 rubles, ruble for ruble; 3,000 
to 10,000, two new for three old; over 
10,000, one new for two old. 

At the same time, the government 
scrapped rationing, slightly reduced prices 
of some essentials, upped others a bit. 

The State Department’s “Voice of 
America” broadcast to Europe: “Who’s 
got an economic crisis now?” But another 
view was more reasonable: Ivan, having 
lost round 1 of the “cold war” in the West, 
was starting round 11 at home. The strat- 
egy (“look, no rationing”) was beamed at 
ration-reeling Western Europe, to persuade 
Frenchmen, Englishmen and Italians that 
dictator-““democracy” could do more than 
capitalist democracy for the average man. 


New Judea 


Foreign Minister Ernest Bevin ab- 
sented himself from Big Four meetings 
long enough last week to tell the House 
of Commons that England is washing its 
hands of Palestine on May 15, 1948. 

On that day, he said, British Tom- 
mies would cease trying to keep peace 
between Jew and Arab, now a tougher 
task than ever. Since Nov. 29, when Pal- 
estine was partitioned by the United Na- 
tions, daily riots and skirmishes have 
killed more than 225 Jews and Arabs, 
seriously wounded another 500. 

Cabal. In Cairo, Bevin’s announce- 
ment only spurred leaders of 30 million 
Arabs in the seven-state Arab League to 
greater activity. Promptly they closeted 
themselves in councils of war under the 
leadership of the spiritual leader of Islam, 
Jerusalem’s exiled Grand Mufti. The 
Arabs agreed in opposing the partition of 


Palestine—but not on how to prevent it. 
Four of the seven—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, 
Lebanon and Trans Jordan—seemed sat- 
isfied to talk, 

Only Trans Jordan’s well-trained Arab 
legion seemed ready for action. But many 
thought it would move only into Arab 
portions -of Palestine, bringing them un- 
der the banner of Trans Jordan’s ambi- 
tious King Abdullah. Syria and Iraq were 
reported recruiting troops to “free” Pal- 
estine, but weren’t expected to act unless 
the League’s split healed. 

Meanwhile, Jewish leaders went for- 
ward with plans for their new homeland. 
As head of its first government, rumor 
already had picked a man for them: The 
eminent British scientist Dr, Chaim Weiz- 
mann, the man to whom Lord Balfour 
first promised a free Jewish Palestine in 


1917. 


Soulless Heels? 


There are some Greeks whom an ex- 
Greek in Indiana would like to see shod. 
Others, he thinks, should be shot. 

Pete Vlassis, well-heeled restaurant 
owner in Goshen, Ind., this winter made 
the rounds of the town’s shoe stores and 
repair shops, collected at cut rates 50 
pairs of shoes. He packed them in a bar- 
rel, mailed them as a gift to his two sis- 
ters, assorted nephews and nieces and 
their needy friends in the outskirts of 
Athens. It was to be a surprise. 

Greek Customs. But he got the sur- 
prise. Instead of his sisters, the Greek cus- 
toms acknowledged the gift. They were 
holding it, they said, until he paid import 
duties amounting to $250 in American 
money. Or unless he could designate by 
name the 50 Greeks to get the shoes. He 
couldn’t. 

While Vlassis fumed in Goshen, in 
Washington Greek embassy officials ex- 
plained that relief shipments too large for 
single individuals’ use always were sus- 
pected as possible black market supplies, 
taxed accordingly. They suggested Vlassis 
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get the Red Cross to vouch for his sisters 
or some other receiver. Otherwise the 
shoes would go (at auction or free) to a 
Greek charitable organization. 

Vlassis didn’t believe a word of it. 
“There’s something rotten about that 
Greek government,” he said. 


Inside Germans 


Black market operators in Berlin in- 
troduced a new line of merchandise last 
week: x-ray pictures of healthy lungs. 
Purchased from hospitals, the pictures are 
sold at “very high” prices to sickly dis- 
placed persons who must pass physical 
examinations to immigrate to the U.S, or 
Canada. 


End of Empire 


If one of Hitler’s aims had been to 
strip his European enemies of colonies, he 
had won. With the independence of 
Burma virtually accomplished, by last 
week more than 529 million people in 
Asia and the Near East had broken away 
from their pre-war European» masters. 
Added to the list were—or would be— 
Britain’s colony of Ceylon, the formerly 
U.S.-owned Philippines, and the Dutch 
East Indies. 

In London, Paris and Amsterdam, 
capitals of collapsing empires, statesmen 
were too preoccupied with home problems 
to think much about hanging on to col- 
onies. And even if they had wanted to, 
they were too war-weak to do much about 
it. Knowing this, colonial leaders from 
Palestine to the Malay Peninsula had 
struck for independence—and won. 

Great Britain, with most to lose, had 
lost most (sovereignty over more than 1.8 
million square miles of land and 422 mil- 
lion people). The Netherlands and France 
also suffered losses. 
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Attempted assassination 
of its Nizam indicates 
discontent in India's 

richest princely state. 
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British parliament 
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U. N. commission seeks 
to prevent bloodshed 
between 72 million 
Indonesians and Dutch 


Indian Ocean 


The prevailing wind of independence 
had swept from West to East: 

Syria and Lebanon. In July 1941, 
Free French forces overthrew the Vichy 
French. The following September they 
declared Syria (72,723 square miles, 2.3 
million people) independent; Lebanon 
(3,472 square miles, 1 million people) was 
freed two months later. 

Trans Jordan. Part of Britain’s 
Palestine mandate of 1922, this country 
(34,740 square miles, 400,000 people) won 
independence Mar. 22, 1946. 

Palestine. Partitioned this month 
by the United Nations, in August 1948 it 
will become two states: Jewish (5,500 
936,000 people) and Arab 
(4,500 square miles, 814,000 people). Its 
future is stormy (see World and Us). 

India and Pakistan. Last August, 
after 200 years, the British bowed out of 
India, which split into two dominions: 
Hindu India and Moslem Pakistan. This 
week they signed a financial agreement. 

Burma. At 4:20 a.m. on Jan. 4, 
Burma (233,492 square miles, 14 million 
people) achieves independence. Refusing 
dominion status, it snapped ties with the 
British. 

Ceylon. A bill for this island’s inde- 
pendence (25,332 square miles, 5.3 million 
people) has passed its second reading in 
the British parliament. 

Netherlands Indies. In Batavia, 
capital of this rich possession (733,790 
square miles, 72 million people), a U. N. 
commission is trying to settle differences 
between Indonesians and the Dutch. 

Philippines. Set free by the U.S. on 
July 4, 1946, the new republic (115,600 
square miles, pop. 16,000,000) is begin- 
ning to prosper, though President Roxas 
is the target of political grumbling. 

What lies before these newly inde- 
pendent nations? Will they turn into 
political vacuums and powderkegs as did 
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NEW NATIONS. The prevailing wind of independence blew from West to East, from the Holy Land to the Philippines. (SEE: End of Empire) 


the Balkans when Turkey’s power col- 
lapsed? Will they become prizes for new 
imperialists? Or can they govern them- 
selves, remain independent, and perhaps 
prosper more than they had under Euro- 
pean rule? 

Roots in History. Part of the an- 
swer is buried in the past. Europeans and 
Americans who think of India, Burma, the 
Philippines as lands full of “natives” fit 
only for colonization forget that before 
the Europeans came the “natives” were 
ruling themselves, in many cases more 
peaceably than European nations have 
conducted themselves. 

The governments the ex-colonies de- 
velop will be different from the British or 
the U.S. governments (except possibly in 
the Philippines)—because their histories 
are different. Most have absorbed enough 
Western democracy to provide some form 
of popular representation. But beyond 
that and perhaps written constitutions, 
forms of government may depend to a 
large extent on what existed before the 
colonists came. 

Because they are different, however, 
does not mean they are inferior or political 
vacuums ripe for invasion by communism, 
fascism, or even capitalism. 


Suffer, the Children 


The cold wind of austerity blew 
across Europe this week from grim Britain 
to troubled Greece. 

No. 1 priority for all peoples in their 
most cheerless postwar Christmas was the 
care of the continent’s greatest single as- 
set: its children. 

Empty Stockings. Twenty million 
were war orphans, many roaming half- 
wild in Europe’s blasted cities. Millions 
more were in homes so poor that only 
through outside help could they be kept 
alive. Harsh though life might be for their 
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elders, for the children of Europe it was 
far more bitter. This, in cold figures in- 
adequate to tell the tragedy in full, was 
the story: 

Italy had 500,000 war orphans; Po- 
land, 500,000; Yugoslavia, 500,000; Ger- 
many, 600,000 to 1,300,000; Greece, 250,- 
coco; Rumania, 200,000; Hungary, 56,000; 
Czechoslovakia, 45,000; Austria, an unde- 
termined but doubtless large number. 

Italy, nearly moneyless, could make 
only a pretense of caring for 150,000 of 
her 500,000 war orphans with an appro- 
priation of approximately $2.70 per child 
—per year. Poland, a little better off, had 
1,000 orphanages and a program to place 
children with foster-parents. Yugoslavia 
is feeding 112,800 children, giving away 
650,000 shoes, adding clothing and text- 
books when available. 

Little Nazis? In Germany, heart of 
the European puzzle, some orphans are 
being placed in foster homes; many con- 
tinue to roam homeless, hungry and sav- 
age. From their ranks, if they are not 
rescued, could come another Hitler. 

Even in the relatively fortunate lands 
—Britain, with 3,600 war orphans, the 
Netherlands and Belgium with 20,000 
apiece, France where figures are incom- 
plete but public and private health serv- 
ices reasonably adequate—the story was 
the same: a wholesale human crisis being 
met with the agonized half-measures which 
are all that the European governments can 
afford. 

Not even UN—whose International 
Children’s Emergency Fund is on the job 
—can do much about it. It has only $38 
million which does not go far when mil- 
lions of children are starving. 

The Christmas star was shining—but 
for Europe, especially Europe’s children, it 
cast only a flickering gleam. 


Internation 
COLD CHEER. Europe's hungry hoped only for 
bread. (SEE: Suffer, the Children) 
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The World and Us by Felix Morley 


Charity Begins 


In this column, under date of Nov. 
19, we ventured a warning as to the 
dangers latent in the intensive Zionist 
propaganda for an independent Jewish 
State in Palestine. That objective, we 
said, is “most laudable and desirable.” 
But we questioned the wisdom of an 
organized minority movement designed 
to pressure the Administration into 
adopting a policy the American people 
may not be willing to support. 

This warning brought both praise 
and protest. One irritated subscriber 
asked whether we think there are “two 
sides to the Palestine question.” Ob- 
viously there are two sides—an Arab 
side as well as a Jewish side. The fact 
that it has two sides—maybe more—is 
what makes a question. 

The Zionist propaganda has been 
unfortunate precisely because it has 
tended to conceal from the American 
people the bitterness and determination 
of the Arab peoples on the subject of 
a partitioned Palestine. 


a 


On Nov. 29, the United Nations 
Assembly finally voted to partition 
Palestine, with 33 governments favor- 
ing this course, 13 opposing and 10 re- 
fusing to take sides. The delegates 
from the Arab States promptly—and 
wrongly—declared this decision to be 
invalid. Race riots, partly spontaneous 
and partly inspired, immediately broke 
out in Palestine and elsewhere through- 
out the Near East. The highly inflam- 
mable character of the situation could 
no longer be concealed. 

Unfortunately, there is all too 
much reason to believe that this picture 
will get worse before it improves. At 
present, Great Britain has 75,000 troops 
in Palestine. They will prevent actual 
war until the British declare their 
mandate over Palestine terminated. 

When the British troops leave, in 
the spring, very serious trouble is to be 
expected. The Arab States are now 
openly preparing to make war on a 
Jewish community which as yet has no 
recognized government and of which 
the frontiers are not even defined. The 
United Nations has responsibility to 
help launch the new Jewish State, but 
the U.N. has no troops, no money and 
no organization for this task. Anything 
that is done to protect the Zionist State 
must in fact, if not in name, be done 
by one of the only two powerful mem- 
bérs of U.N.—the U.S. or Russia. 


* * 7 


Here is the developing problem 
which has so far been foolishly kept 
from the consideration of the American 
people. That the U.S. and Russia are 
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Violet Oakiey 
FELIX MORLEY. Troops to Palestine? 
not getting along any too well is ob- 
vious. Their relations have grown 
steadily worse ever since we took over 
the protection of Greece and Turkey. 
If the U.S.-should move to defend 
Palestine also, the hostility of Russia 
would be immediately inflamed. And 
if Russia should occupy Palestine, our 
Government would be equally quick to 
regard this action as aggressive. 

It is possible, though at the mo- 
ment scarcely probable, that Washing- 
ton and Moscow might co-operate in 
defense of Palestine after the British 
withdraw. Theoretically, our diplomacy 
should now seek to forward such joint 
action, and quickly. But the complete 
failure of Russian-American co-opera- 
tion im Germany, Austria and Korea 
does not encourage optimism. 
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* + * 


Moreover, one does not need to 
talk to many Congressmen to realize 
that there is very strong opposition to 
the idea of sending American troops to 
Palestine. The Administration had the 
power to put American support behind 
the plan for setting up a Jewish State. 
But to make that plan effective with 
men, money and munitions, the support 
of Congress must be secured. 

We said on Nov. 19 that the inter- 
ests of America as a whole are impaired 
by any political organization which 
uses this country as a base to propa- 
gandize for some foreign cause. That 
is true even when the cause is as 
worthy and as humanitarian as is Zion- 
ism. In the world as it is today Amer- 
icans have got to concentrate all their 
thinking on what is best for America. 
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REPLACEMEN TIRE “SALES will aie considerably in 1948-49. But manufacturers 
predict they will nevertheless exceed their 1941 all-time pre-war peak 
of 34 million by at least 1.5 million. 


THE POST OFFICE is carrying a third more parcel post since new freight rates 
went into effect last October. Handicapped by obsolete equipment and 
swollen volume in other mail classes too, the department may ask 
higher parcel post rates with the hope of dumping the avalanche back 
on the rails. 


WESTINGHOUSE will complete two new plants in 1948 to increase lamp production. 
The company now makes 1,500,000 lamps a day and sells them cheaper 
than ever before—a 60-watt incandescent bulb which retailed for $1.75 
in 1907 now sells for 11¢; the 40-watt fluorescent lamp which sold for 
$2.80 in 1939 now sells for $l. 


ICE SALES are hitting an all-time high-—55-60 million tons a year despite me- 
chanical refrigeration advances. The industry expects future demands 
will be even greater for icing produce in transit, for use in retail 
display cases, for fruit canneries, and for cube and crushed ice sales 
by coin machines. 


RESEARCH BY 14 UNIVERSITIES for the Quartermaster Corps proves hamburger holds 
the No. 1 spot on the American menu. Of 800 standard dishes selected 
from cookbooks and restaurant menus, fewer than 200 were known and 
used in all parts of the U.S. 


A BIG CARPET COMPANY thinks things have been too easy for the linoleum indus- 
try. It hopes to cut substantially into the huge market for the 9x12 
ft. enamel-surfaced felt-—based rug which sells for $10-$12. The new 
product——Glamorug-——would have the edge on quality and style appeal, 
but would be priced at $24.95. 





Their nationwide survey disclosed: (1) Most restaurants assign lowest 
paid help, dishwasher or bus-—boy, to make coffee; (2) no matter how 
bad it is, the maker thinks his coffee can't be improved; (3) coffee 
is regularly ruined in the best restaurants by short cuts. 


WITH GERMANY'S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY out of the picture, U.S. manufacturers are 
taking keener interest in malaria which afflicts 300 million persons 
and kills 3 million annually. Two new and better anti-malarials are 
replacing quinine and atabrine——chloroquin and pentaquin. Pharmaceu- 
tical makers, preparing for an enormous world-wide demand, will re- 


quire tons of materials from chemical companies. 


A ROUGH—SURFACED RECAPPING RUBBER, used to "half sole" rear tires, will give 
more gripping power and cut down the need of chains in winter. The 
manufacturer says this winterized re-—cap camelback has millions of 
tiny abrasive particles molded into the crown of the tread. 


MOTOR CARRIERS are warned by American Trucking Associations, Inc., to watch for 
racketeers who order merchandise in the name of retail chain stores, 
pick up the shipment at terminals after showing fake papers. Such 
frauds have increased 50% recently, may double within the next six 
months. 


FURNITURE BUYERS at the International Home Furnishings Market, “Chicago, in Jan- 
uary will seek to avoid last summer's mistake. Under—buying then has 
brought higher prices and tight supplies because an expected slump in 
consumer demand for furniture never came. 


SOME MAKERS OF NICKEL—PRICED GOODS want a new 74¢ coin so they can raise the 
price without bumping into the multiple-—coin problem which kills 
sales. It will be opposed by the banks whose counting machines can't 
take care of it and by coin-vending operators and cash register manu-— 
facturers for similar reasons. The Treasury says odd-size coins are 
short—lived——a $¢ piece lasted 60 years to 1857; a 2¢ piece for nine 
years to 1873, and a 3¢ piece for 25 years to 1890. 
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Mechanical Salesmen 


The machine age reached its full 
flower last fortnight in Chicago’s Palmer 
House. There the National Automatic 
Merchandising Association showed new de- 
signs for automatic living. 

Slot-happy guests studied chrome- 
plated and enameled vendors that would 
press their neckties, shine their shoes, 
wash their clothes, snap their pictures, 
show movies and test their skill in sports. 
Other machines sold newspapers, maga- 
zines, umbrellas, insurance policies, phono- 
graph records, tooth brushes, clothes (in- 
cluding nylons in three sizes), and 200 
varieties of food. 

Quick Meals. Most profitable are 
new food vendors, expected to scoop up 
millions in profits. One dispenses chilled 
fruit and vevetable drinks. It holds 50 
six-ounce cans. The customer puts his 
dime in the slot under the flavor he wants, 
opens the can with an opener kept at 180° 
F. for sanitation. They'll be installed in 


factories, air terminals and amusement 
centers. 
The Coin-Recordio (Wilcox - Gay 


Corp. of Charlotte, Mich.: $645) makes 
“talking letters.”” Purchaser deposits 25¢, 
talks into mike, gets a plastic record which 
will play back on loudspeaker or earphone. 
Another chute delivers envelope and stamp 
for mailing. 

Public laundries with coin automatic 
washers appeared three years ago. More 
than 1.600 units are now operating in 700 
cities, besides 35,000 coin-operated wash- 
ers in apartment houses, factories and col- 
leges. 

Too Far. A few vending machines 
are stirring controversy. Dr. A. J. Bowles, 
head of the Washington State Medical 
Association, protests their use in selling 
vitamins, fearing similar sales methods will 
be adopted for harmful drug products. 


HAMBURGER 
ar aiemedl 


But the loudest scrap is over 400,000 
juke boxes. A Congressional hearing failed 
to reveal their total take. (Best guess is 
$400 million.) Petrillo’s union musicians, 
complaining that only 2% of this pays for 
the records, demand a bigger share for 
composers and performers. 

Largest cigaret-machine vendor, the 
Rowe Corp. of New York, began in 1928 
with $7,000 capital and 125 machines. To- 
day Rowe runs 3,000 machines in the same 
area, sells 23 million packs of cigarets a 
year, has subsidiaries in 11 states. Last 
year it sold $17.5 million worth of ciga- 
rets, netted over $575,000. 

Early Models. The industry has 
come a long way since the first mechanical 
vendor in the U.S. went into service in 
1846—a complicated device that doled out 
a slice of plug tobacco for a nickel; far- 
ther still since 200 B.C. when an auto- 
matic fountain sold holy water for five 
drachmas. 

Besides $300 million worth of ciga- 
rets, coin machines last year sold $70 mil- 
lion worth of candy, $52 million worth of 
beverages, $10 million worth of gum. 

The industry expects today’s 6 mil- 
lion machines will increase to 18 millions 
by toss. James A. Gilmore of Coin Ma- 
chine Industries, Inc., predicts robots will 
replace milkmen, icemen, grocers and 
haberdashers. 

This prospect worries retailers but the 
NAMA admits that personal selling is al- 
ways more efficient where there are enough 
customers to support it. Machines will 
not replace salesmen, only supplement 
them where personal selling is not feasible. 
On the job 24 hours a day, they can pro- 
vide necessary services impossible by any 
other method. 


5¢ Advertising 


Roarck’s, a book store in the business 
section of Camden, N.J., is surrounded by 
parking meters. Motorists frequently over- 
stay their time limit, get tickets and fines. 

So every half hour Roarck’s sends out 
an employe to scout for red flags that sig- 
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JACKPOT. It's a golden harvest for booming coin machine industry. (SEE: Mechanical Salesmen) 
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tt was our privilege to sove 
you @ parking fine by putting 


o nickel in the meter. 


ROARCK'S 
Main St. 


RED FLAG. It saves Camden, N.J., mo- 
torists parking fines. (SEE: 5¢ Advertising) 
nal overtime. When he finds one he drops 
a nickel in the slot and leaves under the 
auto windshield wiper a card with a pic- 
ture of a meter and flag on its face. It 
reads: “Your time was up! The flag 
showed red—it was our privilege to save 
you a parking fine by putting a nickel in 
the meter. Bon voyage.” 

Result: letters, telephone and per- 
sonal calls from grateful motorists—each, 
figures Roarck’s, a potential customer. 


Boom in Bank Credit 


Chairman Marriner S. Eccles of the 
Federal Reserve Board told Congress last 
fortnight that inflation is now far ad- 
vanced—and that inflated bank credit is 
partly responsible. This started people 
wondering: (1) What is bank credit? (2) 
How is it inflated? Here’s the answer: 

Bank A, a new national bank, de- 
posits $10,000 capital — stockholders’ 
money—with the Federal Reserve Bank 
as required by law. Customers then de- 
posit $50,000 with Bank A, which does not 
need all this on hand to meet customer 
checking needs and so sends $5,000 more 
to the Federal Reserve. 

The law requires national banks to 
place at least 20% of their deposits with 
the Federal Reserve Bank. For Bank A 
this means only $10,000. But actually 
Bank A has on deposit $5,000 more than 
required. This sum is known as “excess 
reserves.” Under the law $5,000 in excess 
reserves is considered equivalent to a de- 
posit of an additional $25,000. 

At this point, $1 becomes inflatable to 
$5 for the law permits Bank A to use this 
$5,000 of excess reserves as the basis for 
loans of $25,000 to businessmen or to buy 
U.S. Government bonds. In either case the 
bank enters deposits on its books to the 
credit of the borrower, whether that bor- 
rower is an individual or the Government. 

6 For 1. Super-simplified, this is 
how money supply expands at the rate of 
$5 in bank deposits or currency for $1 in 
reserves. Actually, however, because of 
other regulations not included here, the in- 
flation is at the rate of $6 for $1. * 

As a result, demand deposits and cur- 
rency in circulation increased from less 
than $40 billion in June 1940 to $106 bil- 
lion in June 1946. The difference—$66 
billion—is the measure of the inflation for 
that period, though $6 billion (estimated) 
has been added since. 

Inflating the currency in this way 
helps the Government dispose of its bonds. 
It is easier than raising money by taxa- 
tion. But it is dangerous because (1) 
money is easy to get hold of and a lot of 
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people with easy money clamor for scarce 
goods and force prices up; (2) banks are 
able to lend far more than they otherwise 
could and thus create additional customers 
for scare goods. 

Curbs. This is why Eccles asked 
Congress for authority to require commer- 
cial banks to set aside short-term Govern- 
ment securities in a special reserve that 
would be non-usable as a basis for making 
loans. He thinks this would reduce banks’ 
lending power from 6-to-1 to 24-to-r. 

Some bankers oppose his plan. They 
call it “socialization” of banking because 
the Federal Reserve could limit their lend- 
ing activities and profits. 

Treasury Secretary Snyder thinks the 
law Eccles asks would not be powerful 
enough to check further inflation, In- 
stead, Snyder would like to see the exist- 
ing reserve requirement of 20% raised to 
30 Or 40%. 

Chairman Jesse H. Wolcott (R.- 
Mich.) of the House Banking Committee 
wants Congress to require Federal Reserve 
Banks to back their notes with 40% in 
gold certificates and maintain a 35% re- 
serve of currency or gold certificates 
against their deposits. The Federal Re- 
serve thinks this would be “merely guaran- 
teeing paper with paper.” 


Sears Goes South 


Sears Roebuck chairman Robert E. 
Wood last week started his company on 
large-scale expansion south of the Rio 
Grande—where, for the time being at least, 
it will have no important competition from 
other U.S. firms. 

Wood studied the profit -and-loss 
ledgers of the huge 8-month-old Sears 
Roebuck mart in Avenida Insurgentes, 
Mexico City. Then he talked things over 
with ex-Sen. Robert La Follette Jr., his 
south-of-the-border ambassador, and Wal- 
ter Reed, vice president of the Mexico 
City branch. 

Their decision: To open a second 
Mexican branch in bustling Guadalajara 
with others to follow in Rio de Janeiro 
and Sao Paulo, Brazil, and eventually in 
Chile, Peru, and Argentina. 

Same Sears. The Latin-American 
stores will resemble the 630 Sears estab- 
lishments in the U.S., despite government 
regulations, sales customs and complex 
labor laws. They will have the familiar 
plate glass and stucco exteriors and the 
well known display arrangements inside. 

About 98% of the employes will be 
citizens of the country in which the store 
is located. They will wear the familiar 
blue smocks, take sales training and join 
the company’s profit-sharing plan. 

Skeptics, tempted to think Wood is 
overplaying his hand, recall that many felt 
the same way in 1927 when Wood changed 
Sears from a strictly mail-order house to 
an organization with a powerful retail 
chain. Today he’s banking on the efficiency 
of the international postal system and the 
fast-mounting Mexican literacy rate. Mex- 
ico City also learned this week of another 
Wood plan: To U.S. Sears Roebuck stores 
will go more and more imports of Mexi- 
can-made goods. 
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Inmost Secrets 


Nuclear fission, the key principle of 
atomic energy, was beginning last week to 
look feeble and primitive. 

In theory, at least, physicists’ were 
probing into far more potent sources of the 
energy locked in all matter. And at Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson, N.Y., there was a 
2,000-ton hint that practice might not lag 
too far behind theory. A titanic steel mag- 
net, core of what will be the world’s most 
powerful atom-smasher, was installed and 
pronounced ready. 

The instrument, a synchro-cyclotron 
financed jointly by Columbia university 
and the Office of Naval Research, prob- 
ably will go to work next summer. Its job 
will be to accelerate heavy atomic nuclear 
particles—protons—to velocities never be- 
fore produced artificially, velocities near 
the speed of light. The momentum-energy 
packed into each such racing proton will 
be about 400,000,000 volts. 

Sky Kin. Protons flashing in from 
outer space at such speeds are thought to 
be the original missiles whose collision- 
fragments reach the bottom of the atmos- 
phere as cosmic rays. 

“This cyclotron will almost certainly 
produce man-made cosmic rays,” declared 
Columbia’s Nobel prize winning nucleonist, 
I. I. Rabi. If it does, he added, it may 
help solve one of the prime paradoxes of 
modern physics, the mystery of what holds 
atomic nuclei together. Since the charged 
particles (protons) in a nucleus are all of 
the same charge, theoretically they should 
repel each other, fly apart, make material 
existence—of anything—impossible. 

Recent theorizing is that cosmic ray 
protons rushing into the atmosphere slam 
into air-atom nuclei, merge with them as 
“excited” super-nuclei, then begin emit- 
ting mesons, the lighter particles which 
reach Earth as cosmic radiation. 

What happens in the pre-meson stages 
scientists now are 200 miles too far down 
to find out. With the prime cosmic-ray 
protons being produced in the laboratory, 
they may get a close-up of the process. 
Overloading the nuclear binding-force and 





Bethlehem Steel Co. 
HOT. Giant parts for super atom-smasher are 
big steel job. (SEE: Inmost Secrets) 


watching it snap may reveal brand new 
clues to how it works. 

However, laments Dr. John R. Dun- 
ning, who will have charge of the Colum- 
bia atom-smasher, even this new machine 
will not have sufficient power to reduce 
nuclei to pure energy by collision impact 
alone. 

Nevertheless, there remain such ex- 
plosive possibilities as the building of 
weird new kinds of atoms whose outer 
shells may be not simple electrons but 
more massive hybrid particles, perhaps 
cosmic mesons themselves. Collisions 
among such synthetic atoms might result 
in their complete annihilation, releasing 
energy (per unit of mass) thousands of 
times more violent than nuclear fission. 

Whirltool. To a point, except for its 
size, the Columbia wonder-cooker will re- 
semble old style cyclotrons. It will have 
the disc-shaped floor-and-roof magnets 
which keep protons travelling in circles. It 
will have the opposite-charged walls whose 
alternating charges keep boosting the 
speeds of passing protons. 

But these electric nudges will be con- 
tinuously stepped up by frequency modu- 
lation, so that never can a proton get ahead 
or lag behind its next nudge. It can be 
accelerated almost indefinitely. Gaining 
(according to the Einstein mass-energy 
theory) mass with speed, it may become 
Man’s most impressive research tool. 


Deep Freeze 


Russian scientists announced their 
latest discovery last week: The “almost 
perfectly preserved” bodies of a beautiful 
young girl and her slain male companion, 
buried—the Russians said—z2,000 years 
ago in the icy wastes of Siberia. 

The couple was found in a tomb 25 
feet below a burial mound in the Altai dis- 
trict of southwestern Siberia. A crack in 
the tomb’s wall admitted the wind and 
created the “ice box” which preserved the 
bodies. 

With the bodies archaeologists found 
cheese and other food which, they said, 
could still be eaten. They thought the girl 
died of natural causes, was given a mur- 
dered companion to accompany her in the 
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after-world. Both bodies were clothed in 
furs. 

The find, said Archeologist S. I. Ru- 
denko, has “exceptional significance in the 
history of world culture.” It may prove 
relationship of the Altai tribes to peoples 
of Central and Middle Asia and perhaps 
even those on the Black Sea coast. 


Kiss & Kill 


When boy meets girl under a Yule 
sprig of mistletoe, osculation is apt to fol- 
low. This is not odd; mistletoe’s whole 
life-cycle is a sort of kissing marathon. 

It begins with a bird-kiss delivered to 
a tree—or, less poetically, a beak-wiping 
operation after a meal of mistletoe berries. 
The kiss-print: seeds. 

The seeds germinate and take root in 
the bark of the tree (usually an evergreen 
or a fruit tree). The root bores inward. 
The mistletoe is giving its own kiss, a vam- 
pire’s life-thieving kiss, to the tree which 
sheltered it. 

Unlike some other vampire-plants, 
mistletoe does its own chemical digesting, 
but its processed food—water and min- 
erals—it sucks from the tree’s arteries. 
For this reason, scientists term it a “water- 
parasite.” Often the tree’s branches fur- 
ther out are starved bare and dry. 

Enchanted Plant. There is no obvi- 
ous connection between the mistletoe’s bio- 
logical behavior and its sociological signifi- 
cance. Apparently its Christmas-kiss prop- 
erty is a carry-over from pre-Christian 
myths in most of Northern Europe (as is 
the Christmas_tree custom). Ancient Celts 
and Germanic tribesmen considered mis- 
tletoe magical. It was thought to be a 
favorite hang-out for woods sprites and the 
pet plant of the Earth Goddess. 

Modern North American mistletoe 
(20 varieties) grows wild throughout the 
U.S. except in northernmost states. How- 
ever, most of the plants sold in the U.S. at 
Christmas time come from the Carolinas, 
Tennessee and the Southwest, where there 
are off-season agricultural workers to 
gather them. 
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International 


Big Boy got a blue ribbon, Wow-Wow a blue nose. 


The Animal Kingdom. Claude 
Millwee, 18, Fort Cobb, Okla., won the 
Grand Champion Blue Ribbon at the 
International Livestock Exhibition in 
Chicago with his 1,100-pound short- 
horn “Big Boy.” ... Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, tucked her Mexican hairless, 
“Wow-Wow,” which wears a sapphire 
necklace for a collar, inside her mink 
coat at a New York night club because 
the night was cold (above).... 

Economics. The U.S. Tax Court 
ruled that a Pennsylvania “farm” in- 
cluding a swimming pool, tennis courts, 
a Japanese tea garden and a boat-house 
couldn’t claim estate tax deductions for 
losses on a herd of dairy cows... . 

The National Association of Re- 
tail Clothiers & Furnishers reported a 
severe shortage of collar-band shirts 
and wing collars . . . a Huntington, 
W.Va., councilman proposed a city or- 
dinance cutting the prevailing haircut 
price of 75¢ to 25¢ for bald men... 
A small boy offered a Harrisburg, Pa., 
candy store 6¢ for a candy bar. When 
the clerk offered to return the penny, 
the customer said: “Keep it. It won’t 
buy anything anyway.” 

Death Plays Tricks. A few days 
apart, on opposite sides of the world, 
three children. in Tokyo and two in 
Mobile, Ala., were killed while play- 
ing on railroad tracks. . . . In Osceola 
Mills, Pa., George W. Farley, 60, froze 
to death when he went out to buy ice 
cream, . . . Harry Abrams, 17, New 
York trumpet player, practiced holding 
his breath with the aid of a war souve- 
nir gas mask, suffocated. 

Barleycorn’s Blues. Los An- 
geles and San Francisco judges and 
civic leaders launched a campaign to 
bar women drinkers from bars . . . and 
in Detroit, four aspiring barmaids filed 


suit to test Michigan’s new law forbid- 
ding women to work behind bars. 

In Baltimore, the Anti-Saloon 
League opened a drive to remove “bar- 
tender schools” from those approved 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights. . .. War 
veteran William M. Ernst, St. Louis 
barkeep, instituted 5¢ beer and 15¢ 
cocktails for customers who pay a $1.50 
weekly service charge. 

Bye Baby Bunting. Judge Wil- 
liam J. Bacon, Memphis, Tenn., ruled 
a crying baby was a nuisance, approved 
an eviction notice for its parents .. . 
and a 34-year-old Grand Rapids, Minn.., 
baby-sitter told the sheriff she killed 
her 24-year-old charge with an axe 
when she woke from a nap and 
cried. ... 

Ah, Romance. Mrs. Mabel 
Grace Dabney, 47, left the hospital 
and drove across the county line to 
marry her fiance, Fred Colonius, 65, 
before the license expired, then re- 
turned to the hospital. . . . Thomas 
Lawrence Foley, 60, Chicago, was ac- 
cused of supporting two wives for 22 
years in homes only a mile apart. . 

People in the News. . . . Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco celebrated 
his 55th birthday in Madrid. . .. Helen 
Keller won permission to return to 
Tokyo to resume her work among the 
deaf, dumb and blind, interrupted by 
war 10 years ago. .. . Hollywood star 
Victor Mature ran into trouble with 
the zoning law when he turned his gar- 
age over to an old Coast Guard buddy 
for a home, because the zoning law re- 
quired every house in the neighborhood 
to have a garage. So Mature built an- 
other. . . . Oscar Levant’s wife, June 
Gale, sued the virtuoso for divorce be- 
cause his temperament gave her a 
“mental pain.” 
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Religion 


The Bomb and The Book 


Hints of doom, more consistently 
than anything else, have sent people hus- 
tling off to their temples for solace and 
guidance. When man worshipped the sun 
an eclipse was enough to do it. In the 
years marked A.D. predictions of a Second 
Coming have had the same effect. 

But the Doomsday rattlings of atomic 
warfare seem to have left many a person 
cold—sometimes with fear, too often with 
indifference. Just 150 miles from the test- 
ing grounds where the A-bomb was blast- 
born two years ago, the clergymen of Al- 
buquerque, N.M., were asked if atomic jit- 
ters had brought in new church members. 
Last week their unanimous answer was 
“No. Not a one!” 

The challenge of The Bomb seemed 
to be outracing the teachings of The Book. 
How to bring the churches to the people— 
if the people wouldn’t go to the churches— 
was a major problem for 1948. * * « 


.- +» In the Market Places 


Business had faced the same problem 
—getting its products firmly implanted in 
the public mind in the shortest possible 
time. It solved it with advertising. 

Now, in the scorching rush of the 
Atomic Age, many’a churchman felt the 
Gospel was certainly as worthy of national 
advertising as soap or bubble gum. 

America’s largest Protestant body, the 
8 million-member Methodist Church, was 
well on its way to reaching people outside 
the church with the doctrines of the Prince 
of Peace. 

Beginning next month, experimentally 
in Houston, Tex., Methodist ads in papers 
and on billboards will present “basic Chris- 
tian truths that cut across all denomina- 
tional lines .. . to point the way to man’s 
survival and salvation.” 

Shadow. That the mushroom image 
of the atomic bomb would fall across 
muck of this evangelizing was certain. 

Also pressing ahead steadily on the 
use of commercial media is the often-regal 
Episcopal Church. By this week nearly $1 
million had poured into church headquar- 
ters in New York—each dollar earmarked 
for hard-hitting promotion work. 

Probable opening gun of the Episco- 
pal campaign will be a weekly, nation-wide 
radio program beginning next fall. 

Today! Emphasis of Episcopal “ad- 
vertising” will be placed upon application 
of the centuries-old teachings of Christian- 
ity to everyday life—here and now. 
Shoved aside: Past half-shy efforts to sim- 
ply get people into church on Sunday. 

In another religious problem-field, 
modern, businesslike advertising had al- 
ready proved well worth while, would soon 
be expanded in scope. 

Since 1944 the Roman Catholic 
Knights of Columbus have been placing 
two-column, 400-word ads in Missouri pa- 
pers. The ads have soberly, and without 
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the angry shouting of retaliation, tried to 
explain Catholic beliefs and practices. 

Because of continual reader response 
the K. of C.’s Supreme Council, beginning 
next month, will place similar ads in -na- 
tional magazines. 

And in many another church too, the 
coming year could be counted on to bring 
less and less squeamishness about taking 
the church out into public. « « « 


--- At the Council Table 


Far knottier than the problem of 
spreading church influence past chapel 
walls is the question of giving organized 
Christianity a voice in national affairs 
without violating the borders of church- 
state separation. 

This month the problem was on many 
a churchman’s mind. Godly guidance 
through the atomic wilderness was needed. 
The question was: How? 

To Protestants in general one Wash- 
ington-ward move seemed particularly 
worthy of study. An archbishop had been 
named to preside over Capital Catholics. 
It was the first time that a domestic prel- 
ate had been given the city as a separate 
church, despite the fact that in 1939 it 
had been made an independent geographic 
unit of the church. 

Pope’s Representative? First re- 
action had been that the newly appointed 
Washington archbishop—the Rt. Rev. Pat- 
rick A. O’Boyle, former director of Cath- 
olic charities in New York—would serve 
as emissary to Government leaders. Sec- 
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ond thoughts diluted that, however. Since 
World War I the church has Aad its most 
potent voice in Washington—the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, from whose 
marble offices on Massachusetts ave. are 
issued all the “official” Catholic stands on 
current issues. 

Furthermore, the move was by no 
means sudden or startling. It would have 
been made eight years ago if Washington 
could have provided the candidates for 
priesthood that an archdiocese must have 
(enough to run its own churches). 

Rivals. Under any circunistances 
Protestantism could scarcely feel outdone 
in Washington representation. 

During the past year Washington had 
been a religious focal point. After 40 years 
in London, the Baptist World Alliance 
moved to America’s capital. The District 
of Columbia’s Covenant-First Presbyte- 
rian church was named “National Church” 
and a Washington attorney, Wilbur La- 
Roe Jr., named moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. 

Legislative Liaison. The Methodist 
Church has long operated a semi-residen- 
tial, semi-office building on Capitol Hill it- 
self. Among the “boarders”: A dozen Con- 
gressmen and their families. 

Working from less pretentious quar- 
ters, at least 17 high-ranking representa- 
tives of various U.S. denominations carry 
their churches’ attitudes directly to the 
legislative halls of Congress. 

But for all these men the big question 
was still unsolved: How far should the 
churches go in trying to make the Bible’s 
words heard above the din of political 
clashing? « « « 


--- By the Sword 


In the Middle East, out of the realm 
of Christendom, there was possibility that 
the church would be carried to the people 
by the oldest, sternest method of them all 
—the sword. 

Like campfires sputtering in the desert 
came reports that the Ottoman Caliphate 
—supreme ruling body of Islam, created in 
the 13th century, abolished in 1924— 
would be revived. If an Arab ruler brought 
it to life, took the title Caliph, he could 
exercise almost life-or-death force over 
221 million Moslems. No other yeligious 
leader on earth could rival him. 

The Men. Immediate conjecture 
pointed to the German-trained Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem as candidate. His trig- 
ger-squeezing convictions that the Arab 
world should once again unite and rise to 
rule the Middle East make him a near-god 
to a people who are even now oiling their 
guns for war against free Jews. 

But the Mufti lacks one qualification 
—he can not lay a pat claim to descent 
from the Prophet Mohammed himself. 

One man could—Abdullah Ibn Hus- 
sein, King of Trans-Jordan (see map, page 
22), friend of the Mufti, avowed next 
ruler of the Arab world. During World 
War I Abdullah’s father, king of Hejaz, 
declared that he and the sons who fol- 
lowed him were to be called children of 
the Prophet. Then, as now, the words were 
backed by a sword of earthy steel. 
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Health 


Wide World 


SNEEZE. This might not have happened if his 


parents had known .. . (SEE: Build-up) 


Build-up for a Sneeze 


It is useless, a Virginia medical scien- 
tist thinks, to ask any of the 10 million 
American victims of serious allergies when 
his trouble began. 

The chances are, according to Dr. 
Ambrose McGee, Richmond pediatrician, 
that it began during the patient’s baby- 
hood—or even before he was born. And 
freedom from asthma, hay fever or eczema 
in later life, Dr. McGee told the Southern 
Medical Society last month, may depend 
on the spotting and treatment of early 
allergies. 

Suspecting that allergies existed long 
before they took final shape, Dr. McGee 
kept 150 “well” babies under his clinical 
eye for their first year of life. He wanted 
to see if first hints of allergy would show 
up. They did. 

Clues. Disliked foods often proved 
allergy causes: orange juice, boiled milk, 
spinach, ascorbic acid and mixed cereals, 
in that order of frequency. Children with 
“fish mouth” (over-bite) often were aller- 
gic. So were others with swollen, discol- 
ored lower eye-lids. Frequent sniffing, 
throat-clearing and upward nose-rubbing 
(sometimes called the “allergic salute”) 
were other tell-tale signs. 

Dr. McGee found 21 unborn patients 
headed for serious allergies: they hic- 
coughed weeks before birth. 

Dr. McGee also pointed out: 

1. Early infant allergy usually indi- 
cates very allergic parents; if one parent 
is allergic, the baby has a 50-50 chance of 
being so, too. 

2. Infants sensitive to orange juice 
can usually take ascorbic acid instead; 
those sensitive to cow’s milk can use soy 


——s or an amino acid formula. 
. Constant allergies lessen children’s 
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ability to concentrate, can even make them 
“candidates for psychiatry.” 

4. Proxy blood tests are best for 
children 1 to 7 years old. The physician 
sends a blood sample to a clinic, where 
it is injected into an adult. The latter 
temporarily develops all the youngster’s 
allergies, strongly enough for testing. 


Ox-Tooth Filling 


From Stockholm last week came word 
that a Swedish dentist had found what all 
dentists dream of: a method of healing 
decayed teeth, rebuilding damaged tissue 
and enamel. 

The discovery, said the Associated 
Press, was made by Dr. Sten Forshufvud 
of Gothenburg. Though his work was still 
in the experimental stage, he was releasing 
it to the world bécause he could not afford 
to continue the research himself. 

The Method. Dr. Forshufvud said 
he fills cavities with “pieces of teeth of 
oxen, freed from most of their organic 
substance.” The filling, largely mineral, 
acts as a framework through which new 
animal fibers grow. Blood plasma holds it 
in place. So far he has treated about 40 
cases, with 40% to 50% success. In the 
oldest case (18 months), new enamel has 
grown in the healed area. 

Dr. Forshufvud carefully explained 
that his work was still chiefly of “theo- 
retical” interest. But American dentists 
were even more cautious. Said one Wash- 
ington, D.C., authority: Dr. Forshufvud’s 
method was not new, and similar experi- 
ments in the U.S. indicated that (1) it 
was not,a cure-all for decaying teeth, 
though it might bring improvement in 
some cases; and (2) the improvement, if 
any, would probably be only temporary. 

Said another authority, after reading 
the report: “It’s not true.” 


The Greatest Killer 


Until 1944, only. about $120,000 a 
year was spent in the U.S. on heart dis- 
ease research—approximately 21¢ for each 
person who died of it. By comparison, 
$6.12 was spent for each death due to 
infectious disease, $2.98 for each cancer 
fatality. Yet heart disease was, and still is, 
the greatest killer in the U.S. 

In 1945, 148 life insurance companies 
—which frankly admit a financial interest 
in saving lives—decided to contribute 
$600,000 a year, through 1950 at least, 
for heart research. Today plans are being 
made by the American Heart Association 
for the first National Heart Week, to be- 
gin Feb. 8 and end, symbolically, on Val- 
entine’s Day. 

Models. Backers hope the resultant 
publicity will do for the heart what the 
March-of-Dimes did for infantile paralysis 
(i.e., raise $18 million this year) and what 
Christmas Seals did for tuberculosis ($15 
million). 

Spearheading the attack to make the 
American public heart-conscious will be 
a barrage of fearful facts: 

e @ One out of three deaths in the 
U.S. is due to diseases of the heart and 
blood vessels. 


e @ During World War II, about 
325,000 Americans died in battle, but 
these diseases killed two million citizens. 

@ @ Mortality from heart trouble is 
three times higher than cancer, six times 
than accidents, seven times than pneu- 
monia, and ten times than tuberculosis. 

e @ Heart disease is no respecter of 
age. As rheumatic fever, it kills more 
school children than any other disease. 
In middle age, it usually takes the form 
of high blood pressure; in old age, hard- 
ening of the arteries, or arteriosclerosis. 

No startling discovery has come from 
the two years’ research backed by the Life 
Insurance Medical Fund, for the task is 
long and difficult. About $425,000 of fund 
money is spent each year in studying the 
heart’s structure and how it operates. Only 
$208,000 is now pegged for research in 
prevention and treatment. 

Grants of $500-$45,000 go annually 
to some 9o individuals working in 57 re- 
search institutions. Some $58,000 a year 
trains new researchers. The amount spent 
on research per death from heart disease 
is now $1.10, of which 90¢ comes from 
the life insurance companies, 

Researcher. Dr. Mark Schultz, sur- 
geon working for the U.S. Public Health 
Service at the Natidnal Institute of 
Health, is typical of many scientists qui- 
etly working against heart disease. He be- 
lieves he may have located an element 
responsible for rheumatic fever after a 
sore throat or scarlet fever. Known medi- 
cally as albumin-bacterioplasma conjugate, 
it is not only manufactured in the system 
of the patient, but can be artificially pre- 
pared in the laboratory (see picture). 

To laymen, constant recurrence of 
the word research may spell only far- 
fetched theory and ivory-tower experi- 
ments. But hard-headed insurance execu- 
tives are convinced that finding the facts 
is the only solution. They point to the 
field of infectious diseases, where the 
greatest amount of money has been spent 
on research, and where the death rate has 
declined 86% since 1900—more than 
double the general decrease in the mortal- 
ity rate. 





Pathfinder 


RHEUMATIC FEVER. Lab technician Richard 
Whitt studies its causes. (SEE: Killer) 
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Aviation 


S O (oops!) S 

Faint, intermittent distress signals 
kept humming out of the speaker at the 
Civil Aeronautics communications center 
in New York. Fifty U.S. and Canadian 
stations put a “fix” on the signal. 

Rescue planes sped toward a Hagers- 
town, Md., airport. Inside a hangar rescu- 
ers found a mechanic merrily twirling the 
handle of a surplus “gadget” he’d just 
bonght. It was the kind of automatic 
signal-radio pilots use to send their SOS 
when forced down during combat. 


Cost of Grounding 


The airline headache was far from 
letting up. Each day seemed to bring 
some new twinge of economic pain. 

Last week the cash losses to airlines 
that had tu ground their big, extra-fare 
DC-6s came to light. Typical is United 
Air Lines, with 34 DC-6s out of service 
until engineering “bugs” can be ironed 
out. United claims that during November 
and December it will lose $2,736,000 
through not being able to use the planes. 
(Most companies expect to have the 6s 
back in service dyring January.) 

The loss alone would not have been 
so bad. But like its companion lines, 
United had expected to operate the winter 
months at a deficit to begin with, 


/ 


Test of a Pilot 


Without any hesitation the check 
pilot scribbled out a big, black “rejected” 
on the would-be airline pilot’s application. 
His reason: “Voice sounds unpleasant on 
the plane-to-ground radio.” 

Of all reasons given for airline pilot 
rejection that is perhaps the most far- 
fetched. But, claims the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, the entire method of se- 
lecting pilots is top-heavy with such per- 
sonal observations and not based strongly 
enough on the objective factors that often 
mean the difference between crash and 
happy landing. 

To find out how airline pilots may 
be selected so that they will be long on 
proper responses to critical situations even 
if short on charm, CAA interviewed 270 
pilots, 42 of their own inspectors, 16 com- 
pany check pilots, and dug into the files 
of 1,278 other airline pilots. This month 
their findings were published. 

Glides' and Gadgets. From the 
pilots and files they found that two human 
factors above all others dominate the 
pilot-error accident picture: Inability to 
maintain proper glide angle while landing, 
and confusion over the myriad instruments 
that stuff the cockpits of big planes. 

What inspectors and company check- 
ers actually looked for, however, was a 
startlingly different matter. Only one of 
the inspectors and check pilots inter- 
viewed said that they put glide angle skill 
on the top of their requirements list. 
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Management of cockpit “gadgets” was 
overlooked as a specific item to check. 

Somewhere along the line, obviously, 
those interviewed had done a lot of for- 
getting. For in chats about what they, 
personally, considered the most critical 
part of a pilot’s job in the air there was 
almost complete agreement that the land- 
ing and gadget handling were tops in de- 
mands upon skill and nerve. 

Dangerous Crew? Immediately pi- 
lots and travelers alike would want to 
know: Does this mean that present pilots 
are a carelessly selected bunch who can- 
not be depended upon in the pinches? 
CAA’s answer was definitely no. 

Despite highly personalized flight test- 
ing, the ability to cope with the major 
crisis factors has apparently been present 
in most airline pilots who finally pass the 
long paper and flight testings of America’s 
airlines. What CAA is worried about and 
seeking solutions for is that the pilot 
selection methods are not taking into full 
consideration the ultimate job of the pilot 
—to get his passengers down safely. 

Too much time has been wasted on 
testing maneuvers that were necessary 
only in the early days of flying, person- 
ality traits that are usually decided by the 
personality of the checker himself. Some 


things that the CAA would like to see 
incorporated into pilot selecting have 
raised the hackles of the pilots’ national 
union, Air Line Pilots Association. Sug- 
gestion that pilots be submitted to scien- 
tifically standardized psychological tests 
drew a union blast of “trying to make us 
guinea pigs.” 

But, to the CAA it seemed a good 
deal more important to make the pilots 
guinea pigs rather than the passengers. 


Not an Ill Wind 


Consolidated Vultee’s experimental 
flying auto—with detachable wings and 
prop—had taken more than a nose-dive 
when it ran out of gas and crashed last 
month. Oddly enough, reports last week 
indicated it had taken a step forward in 
lightplane passenger safety design. 

According to the uninjured test pilot 
the odd air buggy crashed straight-on into 
an embankment at 50 mph, Engineers now 
say that the auto-body “fuselage” ab- 
sorbed the shock so well that its fight 
equipment was just slightly damaged. And 
a crash that would have demolished most 
lightplanes had left the Convaircar in con- 
dition to be repaired and sent aloft again 
“in a very short time.” 


Naval Aviation News 


Warning With Wings 


In the Navy’s official magazine for 
airmen the techniques of war usually 
occupy top place. Sermons against war 
are few and far between. 

But in the current issue, unin- 
tentionally, the editors gave a mute 
preachment that seemed top choice for 
the “war is hell” picture of the year. 
Featured on the cover, the photo (see 
above) shows the underside of one wing 
of a one-man Douglas Skyraider. 


The 24 tons of explosives that the 
plane carries give it the wallop of a 
light cruiser with all its eight-inch guns 
blazing. Shown, and duplicated under 
the far wing: Six five-inch high velocity 
rockets, one 1,300-pound, 12-foot rock- 
et. Under the fuselage is a one-ton tor- 
pedo. With all that destruction at the 
finger-tips of a single, ordinary man, 
war seemed just as inhuman as the 
philosophers had always thought. 
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Pathfinder 


MAIL RODEO. City children get wide open 


(SEE: Little Joe) 


spaces in envelopes. 


Letter from Little Joe 


Texas, variously known as the Lone 
Star or Panhandle State, the Nation within 
a Nation, or the American Ego’s Last 
Hide-out, may have a new name soon 
among smaller citizens in the U.S. 

It will be Little Joe’s Country to the 
growing list of children who correspond— 
but don’t know it—with John Lyle Shimek 
of Austin, Tex. To them, Shimek is Little 
Joe, a ranch-grown child their age with a 
yen to write letters. To their parents, 
Shimek is the man who will send kids a 
series of five western-flavored (copy- 
righted) letters for $1.25. 

Yippee! Shimek dreamed up the idea 
after being discharged from the Navy last 
year. He knew children love (1) cowboy 
lore and (2) getting mail. He dug up an 
artist to illustrate the stationery, worked 
up letter texts from doings at his own 
corral. He re-edits the letters as he learns 
what to avoid (loose talk about cowboy 
boots, for instance, which involved some 
parents in long arguments and unplanned 
expenses). Most Little Joe data, however, 
justly can be called educational, especially 
to city-bred children. 

Some difficulties Shimek can’t avoid. 
Children from the Austin area already 
have come calling. Shimek was glad to see 
them, but hated having to admit—there 
isn’t really any Little Joe. 


Bowery Bums’ Rush 


In the dingy bars that light New 
York’s Bowery, the bums last week were 
holding tight to their glasses and waiting 
for the worst. Their world of flophouses, 
soup-and-salvation missions and hospitable 
gutters was rocking at the foundations. 

The Bowery Improvement Committee 
of the East Side Chamber of Commerce 
had announced a plan to change the name 
of the Bowery. Worse still, it was step- 
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ping up a two-year-old campaign to kill 
once and for all the tradition that the his- 
toric business street in lower Manhattan is 
a haven for the dregs of humanity. 

Today, says Committee Chairman 
Wilfred Kirk, the New York police rout out 
drunks almost before they get comfort- 
ably settled in the dirty doorways. Stum- 
blebums and canned-heat-eaters no longer 
probe gutters inmolested for cigaret butts. 
Last year 54,000 men and women were 
rounded up along the Bowery’s 14 dingy 
blocks. The number may be doubled this 
year. 

Reason for the bums’ rush: Besides 
saloons and pawnshops, Bowery business 
houses include wholesalers, national manu- 
facturers, and an important diamond mar- 
ket. And often big buyers must step over 
prostrate bodies of drunks and drug ad- 
dicts. Even an address on the street, some 
complain, carries a picture of squalor. 

In mid-January the Committee will 
hold a poll of Bowery merchants to see 
how many favor changing its name. 

Opposition. Working against a new 
name is the history of the old one. The 
street began as the lane to Gov. Peter 
Stuyvesant’s “great bouwerie,” or farm, 
just north of colonial “New Amsterdam.” 
Show business grew up there; the Bowery 
saw minstrel shows and Uncle Tom’s Cab- 
in while Broadway was still comparatively 
rural. 

It isn’t the name that needs changing, 
say some. It’s the place itself. 

Kirk’s committee, trying to stop its 
headache at its source, has arranged for 
an upstate farm for homeless men. . Most 
bums are non-natives who come from 
every state for every known reason. The 
Committee is spreading the grim word 
around: The homeless will no longer find 
a friendly home on the Bowery. 


Santa Claus As Usual 


What must Christmas be like for a 
man in a lighthouse, cut off from his 
friends, surrounded by nothing but cold, 
dark water? Some 20 years ago Pilot 


Capt. William Wincapaw, Rockland, Me., 
pondered this question and concluded: It 
must be dismal. 

So a few days before Christmas that 
year Capt. Wincapaw took off with a 
planeload of presents—food, magazines, 
tobacco, etc.—and dropped them off at 
lighthouses and lonely Coast Guard sta- 
tions along the coast. The idea caught on. 
In following years contributors sent in 
more gifts and Wincapaw’s route stretched 
to cover 100 stops from Boston to Can- 
ada. He became a New England tradition 
—‘The Flying Santa Claus.” 

Last July, flying near Rockland, Win- 
capaw, 62, crashed and died. But the 
lighthouse keepers and others who had 
come to watch for him were assured: 
Santa Claus will fly as usual. This year 
he will be Boston writer Edward R. Snow. 
A friend of the late captain’s, Snow flew 
with him on a Santa Claus mission a 


‘decade ago, then started making Christ- 


mas flights of his own. 

This year Snow will expand his route 
to include Wincapaw’s, will drop off gifts 
for 1,000 persons. At one point he will 
detour—over the Rockland Harbor, to 
drop a Christmas wreath in memory of 
the_original Flying Santa Claus. 


High Spot in History 

As the Freedom Train clanked across 
the nation, Gallup pollsters trailed it ask- 
ing people: “What event in U.S. history 
would you most like to have seen”? 

Tops (with a 13% vote) among 
would-be time-tourists was the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. Next 
came Lincoln’s delivery of the Gettysburg 
Address and the Japanese surrender 
aboard the USS Missouri (tied with 4%); 
A-bomb No. 1 over Hiroshima; the Pil- 
grims’ landing; the issuance of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1787. 

Some un-book-minded stalwarts held 
out for the Yale-Dartmouth football game 
of 1931. But by far the biggest group of 
all answered: “Couldn’t choose just one.”’ 





Acme 
WHERE NOW? “We don't want ‘em, you can have ‘em," says the Bowery. (SEE: Bums’ Rush) 
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Maisie Seneshall 


GUY McCRONE. He brings a red plush age 
back fo life. (See below) 


From a Calmer Past 


The December Book of the Month 
Club selection is Red Plush, by Guy Mc- 
Crone (Farrar, Straus, New York: $3.50). 
It is a long, quietly moving, old fashioned 
novel, written by a Scotsman about a Vic- 
torian Scottish family, the Moorhouses. 

Unlike most modern heroes and hero- 
ines, ‘he assorted Moorhouses are all nor- 
mal, happily married, and seemingly in no 
need of money. Even more to be envied 
are their times—no wars or aftermaths of 
wars, no social upheavals, no race riots. 
Instead they live in a prosperous era of 
faithful servants, good roast beef and com- 
furtable self importance. 

Family Portrait. Bel and Arthur 
Moorhouse, self-proclaimed heads of the 
clan, are typical. Arthur is the first to 
leave his father’s Ayrshire farm to become 
a successful cheese merchant in Glasgow. 
Untroubled by social consciousness, he is 
by Victorian standards, a good man. He 
fulfills his obligations whether the crisis is 
an employe’s accident or a problem in the 
church of which he is an elder. 

Bel, a handsome, successful wife and 
mother, can abandon her social climbing 
when there is real need of her strength and 
affection. 

Mungo, Arthur’s older brother, and 
his sisters, Mary and Sofia, are almost as 
self sufficient as Arthur in their comfort- 
able red plush parlors with their faithful, 
if stuffy, spouses and their sufficiently well 
behaved children. Symbolically, David 
and Phoebe, of a younger generation, lead 
much stormier lives. 

Despite their dull normalcy and their 
remoteness from our modern age of anxi- 
ety, McCrone succeeds in breathing life 
and individuality into all his assorted 
characters. Their numerous little dreams 
with their happy endings make Red Plush 
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a good book to settle down with to forget 
post-Christmas worries. 


Story of Freedom 


As director of General Motors Cus- 
tomer Research Department, Henry Grady 
Weaver has sent out some 25: million 
questionnaires to U.S. consumers asking 
them what they like about automobiles. 
Between questionnaires, he relaxes by writ- 
ing pamphlets, generally more philosophi- 
cal than automotive. Latest of these is a 
236-page book titled Mainspring (Talbot 
Books, Detroit: $1). 

Mainspring is subtitled: “The story 
of human progress and how not to prevent 
it.” It is an argument for individual free- 
dom and against those types of govern- 
ment which deprive people of freedom. 
More than that, it is one of the shortest, 
pithiest history books ever written. 

Free Rein. Starting from the Stone 
Age, Weaver examines one civilization 
after another to prove a point: that when- 
ever men have lived under a dictator or 
a “plan,” whenever they have followed 
authority rather than their own initiative, 
their society has become static and their 
progress has stopped. 

The Romans, saddled with diligent, 
industrious emperors like Octavius Augus- 
tus Caesar, worked out a hair-splitting 
planned economy which laid the founda- 
tion for the Dark Ages. England, on the 
other hand, was blessed with a series of 
dissolute or disinterested rulers who let 
their subjects get completely out of hand. 
By the time Queen Elizabeth reached the 
throne, British foreign trade and the Brit- 
ish navy were thriving—largely because 
each sea captain was his own boss. 

The Secret. Why do men progress 
only when they are free? Because, Weaver 
says, the mainspring of progress is the 
efficient application of individual human 
energy—which only the individual can 
control. No one man can force initiative 
and enthusiasm out of another. They grow 
spontaneously, or not at all. 

It was in the United States, Weaver 


points out, that this principle was first 
fully and consciously applied to politics. 
The men who devised the American Fed- 
eral system, fed up with kings and regula- 
tions, set out deliberately to keep their 
government’s powers at a practical mini- 
mum. The ,result was the Bill of Rights, 
which is not really a Bill of Rights at all, 
but a list of prohibitions—things which 
the government can’t do. All are aimed 
directly at preserving the freedom of the 
individual. 

The price of this freedom, Weaver 
admits, is insecurity. Americans have no 
dictator to promise them protection, no 
plan to assure them of bread and houses 
and clothes. Yet paradoxically, faced with 
the combination of insecurity and the free- 
dom to do something about it, they have 
given themselves more bread, more houses, 
more clothes, and more security than any 
other people in history. 


The People’s Music 


Pleasantest and handsomest book to 
come out for many a month is the Fire- 
side Book of Folk Songs (Simon & Schu- 
ster, New York: $7.95). In its 322 illus- 
trated pages are the words and music of 
147 of the best folk tunes that joy and 
trouble have wrung from the people of a 
score of nations. 

Included are American favorites rang- 
ing from the Arkansas Traveller through 
The Blue-Tail Fly and not forgetting 
Sweet Betsy from Pike and the Wayfaring 
Stranger. There are also tunes (with 
words in English) from France, China, 
Russia, Ireland and other countries. Spe- 
cial sections are devoted to hymns and 
spirituals, work songs and sea chanties, 
Christmas carols, and marching songs. 

Piano accompaniments by the Juilliard 
School’s Norman Lloyd are rich and orig- 
inal, yet simple enough so that anyone 
who has had a few lessons can play most 
of them. Best of all, each song is accom- 
panied by a brief history and one or more 
brightly-colored pictures showing—usually 
with high good humor—what it’s all about. 





Simon and Schuster 


SHE'LL BE COMIN’ .. . The Fireside Book has 147 songs, 500 pictures. (SEE: People’s Music) 
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TAKE THEM OUT! Evanston's Bacon has a 
new idea. (SEE: Exit Algebra, History?) 


Exit Algebra, History? 


Should U.S. high schools throw out 
algebra and chronological history? Francis 
L. Bacon, Evanston, IIl., principal and 
member of the new nine-man commission 
to reform high school curricula, thinks 
they should. 

He has only one proviso—namely, 
that the 20% of students who go on to 
college can still take both. But for the 
60% who do not go to college or into the 
skilled trades, Bacon sees no value in either 
algebra or chronological history. 

Thus far the commission—technically 
known as the Commission on Life Adjust- 
ment Education for Youth—has not made 
any specific recommendations. 

Retort. Bacon’s proposal quickly 
drew the fire of David Rankin Barbee, 
chairman of the Committee on American 
History. Said Barbee: “If the new nine- 


man commission is stacked against history, | 


chronologically taught, the sooner the 
American people know it the better. The 
facts of history have to be taught in their 
time-perspective. Otherwise the student 
gets only a hazy notion of what it is all 
about.” 


Do It Yourself 


“Things happen to school principles 
because of what they are—even such 
things as building their own schools,” said 
the smiling, barrel-chested, 265-pound su- 
perintendent of the Arlington, Iowa, Inde- 
pendent School District. 

The reporters who gazed at him were 
fascinated but not surprised. They knew 
Burton North, his boundless energy, his 
inability to take “No” as an answer and— 
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most important of all, his skill as a brick- 
layer and mason. 

But some of the townsfolk were aston- 
ished. All fall North has been building his 
own school. With the new building half- 
completed, North has set 25,000 building 
tile, poured concrete and with the help of 
some former students erected steel sup- 
ports. 

Arlington’s school serves a 50-mile 
area. It was overflowing. Bids on a new 
building were requested last July. But no 
contractor answered the call. They were 
all busy. : 

The school board was glum. Then 
North had an idea. “You know,” he said 
with a broad smile, “we can’t disappoint 
these kids. They need more classrooms 
and a gym. We've got to give it to them. 
I’m a union bricklayer—got my card back 
in Illinois when I worked during vacations. 
No union can tell me I can’t build my 
own building. I’m going to do just that.” 

Action. Quickly the news spread. 
Offers to help North poured in. The new 
building was to be of two stories, with 
classrooms on one floor, and a gymnasium- 
auditorium on the other. 

Students helped locate cement, iron 
rods for reinforcement, good lumber, win- 
dow frames, structural steel and plumbing 
fixtures. Sand was obtained from the 
banks of the Volga river where spring 
floods had left vast quantities of it. Soon 
walls and interior were rising from the 
foundation. In one day alone North set 
more than 700 tile. 

Completion of the project in the 
spring is expected. One contractor, after 
looking over the plans, estimated the total 
cost would have been about $85,000. 
North believes he will save $35,000. 


Sin of Omission 


Citizens of Washington, D.C., last 
week watched an extraordinary and ab- 
sorbing spectacle—a committee of the 
U.S. Congress sitting in judgment on a 
school textbook. Never before in Ameri- 
can history had a Congressional committee 
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700 tile in day. (SEE: Do It Yourself) 


_ cussed religious matters. 


put on its spectacles and taken a long 
look at what was being taught the children 
of the nation.* 

Not to be sneezed at, either, was the 
importance of the single textbook under 
consideration. It was a history, Building 
Citizenship, by R. O. Hughes, which was 
estimated to be in use in about ten 
states, reaching more than two million 
ninth graders. 

Three Flaws. Objection to the book 
was raised locally by the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars. They charged: 

1. It put “the best light possible” on 
communism, pointing out none of its evils 
—the concentration camps, suppression of 
freedom of speech and the press. 

2. Although it correctly described So- 
cialists as those who want government 
ownership of basic industries, it called 
Karl Marx a Socialist, whereas he was ac- 
tually a Communist, believing in govern- 
ment ownership of all the means of pro- 
duction. 

3. The book omitted any intelligent 
contrast between a republic, as represented 
by the U.S., and a totalitarian state, as 
represented by Soviet Russia. 

Washington’s superintendent of schools 
Hobart M. Corning made soft spoken re- 
ply. Said Corning: “The book is the most 
widely used single textbook in America. 
Many cities, like Washington, have had 
various editions of it for 15 years. If there 
was anything seriously wrong with it, it 
would not have to be brought out at this 
late date.” 

Wise Children. Questioned by Rep. 
James C. Davis (D.-Ga.) as to whether 
the book should not detail the evils of 
communism and include a list of references 
on the subject, Corning replied: “Oh, the 
children know all about the evils of com- 
munism. They learn about them somie- 
where—where I don’t know.” 

“But,” persisted Davis, “they don’t 
get it in this book.” 

“Well, they know all about it,” said 
Corning. When pressed by Davis as to 
whether this information should not be 
made available in some complete form to 
the children, Corning retorted: “Oh, I 
don’t know about that at all. I’d have to 
give that some thought.” 

Less reticent was Rev. Eugene Galla- 
gher, S. J., chairman of Georgetown uni- 
versity’s department of religion. He de- 
fended the book, although he admitted he 
had not read it “except that part that dis- 
” From the re- 
ligious angle, he said, the author “within 
the denominational limits . . . succeeded 
in being quite reverent and religious.” 

Author Hughes himself, head of social 
studies department of the Pittsburgh pub- 
lic schools, took the stand, admitted frank- 
ly the book contained statements “which 
might be misconstrued,” offered to have 
them corrected. 

Sub-committee chairman Arthur Miller 
(R.-Neb.) promised a report. Said he: 
“This seems to be more of a case of sins 
of omission rather than commission.” 


*What gave the committee jurisdiction was 
the fact that voteless Washington is under the 
direct rule of Congress. The hearing was before 
the sub-committee on education of the House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
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Women 


The Formal Manner 


The coming of 1948 suggests parties 
for New Year’s Eve as well as the winter 
ahead. Parties suggest evening dresses. 
Evening dresses suggest the new look. 
And the new look has a split personality. 

The fashionable gown will be one of 
two extremes—pencil slim or big-skirted 
like a puff ball. Whatever its cut, its 
color may be anything from soft dove 
grey to something called satan red. Fab- 
rics are rich and lustrous, particularly the 
untarnishable metallic materials. Newest 
is aluminum, colored gold or silver and 
woven into lamé or onto rayon or even 
wool in gleaming designs. 

82-Foot Skirt. For teen-agers or 
those in their early twenties, the full- 
blown ballerina or long velvet skirt is 
teamed with a metallic Gibson-girl waist 
or a little off-shoulder peasant blouse. A 
more sophisticated formal has a great drift 
of purple satin skirt with slim, high belt 
caught to a pale orchid satin waist em- 
broidered in purple sequins. One of the 
most extreme full skirts, by French de- 
signer Christian Dior, measures 25 meters 
(274 yards) around the hemline. 

The slim silhouette is simple but not 
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severe: a long brown and gold lamé dress 
with hip drape on one side and softly 
swathed bodice, topped by a fold of the 
material and held up by narrow straps; 
a sculptured Grecian gown of green chif- 
fon featuring full, loose skirt panels and 
halter neckline; a black lace gown back- 
grounding a bunch of pink roses caught 
on one hip and rambling downward. 
Designers, obviously, have decreed 
that this shall be a season of elegance to 
match the good times of the New Year. 


Outside In 


Window glass manufacturers looked 
through the window of the future this 
week, predicted that 1948 would be an 
even better year production-wise than last. 
In 1947 they turned out a billion square 
feet of window glass—an all-time record. 

Today the average house boasts 25% 
to 40% window area, far above the 10% 
minimum required by Federal Housing 
rules. In the past five years there has been 
a notable change in the use of windows. 
Instead of a mere avenue for light and 
air, the window is becoming a way to tie 
together the indoors and outdoors. In- 
terior decorators like Joseph Miullen, 
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American Institute of Decorators presi- 
dent, plan colors, patterns, furniture ar- 
rangement specifically to complement the 
view. 

To Order. Many architects build 
whole houses around windows. There's a 
windowstype to suit every need, every 
view, they claim. The casement window, 
which opens most fully, can be set singly, 
in pairs, or in a series. More familiar is 
the double-hung sash which gives 50% 
opening. Its two sections slide up and 
down, are easy to keep watertight, wind- 
proof. The horizontal sliding window, first 
developed for beach houses, is now used 
for larger glass areas. And fast coming to 
the front is the picture window, a sealed 
and stationary wall of glass. 

All four types cost less if bought in 
standard sizes. Stock frames come in 
dozens of different measurements in wood, 
steel, aluminum or bronze. Wood windows 
are cheapest but not as strong as metal, 
need periodic painting, and must be re- 
placed more often. In seacoast areas, 
wood sashes have an advantage. Treated 
with a toxic bath they can stand up to salt 
spray which erodes metal sashes. 

Easy on Eyes. Architects who sug- 
gest expansive window space often meet 
resistance: Won’t more and larger windows 
cause eyestrain? Doesn’t it cost more to 
heat a house with big windows? Research- 
ers claim that “letting the outdoors in” 
helps prevent eyestrain because it elim- 
inates shadows within the room, relaxes 
the eyes by focusing them more fre- 
quently on distant objects. 

Heat loss has been offset by a steady 
increase in use of weatherstripping and 
storm windows. Double lavers of glass 
(the type used in picture windows) with 
a dehydrated air space between for insula- 
tion, are easy on fuel bills. In fact, when 
such panes are used in the solar-type 
house, they retain free heat from the sun. 

More windowed areas are making us 
a claustrophobic people, says one window 
maker. Once inside a house with lots of 
windows, people don’t like to go back to 
dreary old-fashioned homes. The modern 
look is cheerful and spacious—a unity of 
the great sweep of the out-of-doors with 
the comfort of a man’s own castle. 


An Egg a Day 


Last week, some 409 million hens 
clucked about in some 5 million of the 
nation’s farmyards. When they laid their 
eggs, some cackled audibly. Others merely 
chuckled or made a gloating noise—all 
modest expressions of satisfaction in a 
mighty job well done. 

The hens, in spite of a reduction in 
force (in the past month, the Government 
has asked farmers to market 40 million of 
the poorest producers to save grain for 
Europe), were still delivering at record 
rates. In the coming year, each American 
could count on one egg a day. That’s 15 
fewer than the 380 eggs he ate this year, 
but 67 more than the 1935-39 average. 

Spring Speedup. Hens are now 
warming up to their mating season— 
March, April, May and June—when they 
lay half of all the year’s eggs. A good, 
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reliable worker will turn out an average 
2 egg a day in the spring, run up a total of 
155 a year. Science has literally made a 
“food machine” of the hen. Breeding spe- 
cialists have increased her annual produc- 
tion from as little as 20 eggs to as many 
as 200 or 300. There are now about 25 
breeds, but the bulk of egg output comes 
from five breeds—all with single combs. 

A hen lays eggs of various sizes, from 
a 14-0oz. “peewee” to a 24-oz. “jumbo” 
(the smallest and largest of the six U.S. 
official weight classes). Shell color de- 
pends on breed, has nothing to do with 
quality. Some people, however, pay more 
for white eggs, others, more for brown. 

Freshness, a Misnomer, Not every 
newly-laid egg rates the highest grade. 
Nor is there any single standard for “fresh- 
ness.” The shopper’s best guide to quality 
is the U.S. Official Grade AA, A, B or C 
label which indicates Federal- or Federal- 
state supervised and certified grading. This 
year, only about o of all eggs sold wore 
this seal, but that’s at least double what 
it was IO years ago. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
issues grades and standards and provides 
inspecting and grading service to any pro- 
ducers, packers or retailers who want to 
use them. The states, all of which have 
some type of egg-grading laws, generally 
co-operate with the Federal Government. 
State standards, however, in spite of a 
trend toward uniformity, vary widely and 
in only 10 is grading compulsory. 

How to Tell. Any housewife can 
check on quality by the “broken-out ap- 
pearance” of eggs. Grade AA and A eggs 
that have been kept cool from the time 
they were graded (usually shortly before 
they reach stores) will have a firm white 
and an upstanding yolk. Grades B and C, 
satisfactory for many cooking purposes, 
have thinner, more spreadout whites and 
flatter volks, possibly a few spots. 

Blood (or meat) spots are harmless 
to eat. They are caused by a rupture in a 
blood vessel in the sac that holds the yolk. 
White spots result when the fallopian tube 
gets inflamed. A hard white cyst forms 


_ around the spot, is eventually sloughed 


off into the egg. 

Because nature created the egg as part 
of the reproductive cycle—not as a food 
—it does its best to reproduce. The em- 
bryo of all fertile eggs begins to grow at 
68°. Most eggs sold (particularly in cities) 
are infertile, of course. Commercial poul- 
try farms rarely keep roosters with hens. 
They cost too much for what little they 
contribute. 

Even infertile eggs of AA quality can 
drop to Grade C quality in three days if 
held at 98.6°. And experiments have 
shown that an egg kept at ordinary room 
temperature three days loses as much 
“freshness” as an egg kept in a home re- 
frigerator for two weeks. 

Shell Breathes. The first rule, then, 
for storing eggs is: keep cool. Another: 
keep covered. The shell protects quality, 
but it is porous. Warmth and strong flavors 
can penetrate its pores. 

Eggs have more armor in their 
“bloom” (the gelatinous film on the shell). 
It shouldn’t be washed off until eggs are 
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. » « in large picture windows, open up a view for spacious living. (SEE: Outside In) 


ready for use. Finally, give eggs a chance 
to breathe. Store them in cartons with 
big ends up. This means their air cells 
(lungs) are up. If warm eggs are packed 
upside down or just loose, they smother. 
They may lose quality three times as fast 
as properly packed eggs. 

The basic cooking rule is to use low 
to medium, even heat for all egg dishes. 
And eating? Most Americans will take 
their vitamins without veneer in a good, 
plain egg. It offers high-quality protein 
like meat and milk; three of the B vita- 
mins, plus A and D. The yolk has a rich 
store of iron, phosphorus and other min- 
erals. 

Humpty-Dumpty Rebuilt. Some 
home cooks now do to eggs what all the 
king’s horses and men couldn’t. With just 
water, they put dried eggs together in any 
form but sunny-side-up. Dried eggs have 
practically the same food value as shell 
eggs. They keep as long as a year when 
cold and covered, take little space, can be 
measured in less-than-one-egg quantities, 
and are easy to carry. Dried yolks and 
whites can be bought and used separately. 

At present, only 8 of the 70 dried- 
egg firms (some 55 less than during the 
war) sell consumer packages. Chief do- 
mestic users are manufacturers of ready- 
mixes. Dried eggs, however, account for 


about § of all egg exports. The Federal 
Government is now offering to sell, for 
subsequent export use, 28 million pounds 
of powdered whole eggs and 60 million 
pounds of frozen ones. These eggs are 
stored in public and private warehouses. 
They may soon have to move over to make 
room for surplus shell eggs. 

By act of Congress, USDA has for 
the past four years been supporting egg 
prices. When the supply is large and egg 
prices fall, the Government must buy eggs 
to keep prices up. In the face of a spring 
surplus and with the Government paying 
high prices at a heavy cost to taxpayers, 
eggless Thursday may die for lack of logic. 

Egg’s Day Out. As a means of sav- 
ing grain, the theory of eggless Thursdays 
has made sense to date: If demand for 
eggs falls, prices will, too, and farmers 
will reduce flocks, thereby saving grain. 
Egg prices tumbled after the announce- 
ment of the Luckman plan in early Octo- 
ber—from at least 6¢ to 10¢ a dozen 
wholesale, in some markets more. But they 
soon climbed. 

Last week, chain stores in San Fran- 
cisco got 81¢ for a dozen Large Grade A; 
in New York 85¢; Fort Worth, 75¢; Des 
Moines, 66¢. Still, in a dozen eggs, Amer- 
icans were getting 14 pounds of prize food 
—no waste and real taste. 
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Sports 


Too Many Bowls 


In the biggest rash of post-season 
football in history, 23 bowl games sprouted 
over the late December-—January land- 
scape a year ago. What the Rose Bowl 
had started in 1916 as an added attraction 
to Pasadena’s Tournament of Roses had 
got completely out of hand. , 

This year five of the 1946-47 bowl 
newcomers have given up the ghost and 
the Oil Bowl at Houston, a fairly stable 
item in the bowl market, will not be held. 

Nothing Daunted. Nevertheless, 
there were still enough bowl-conscious pro- 
moters with the energy and stadiums to 
spare to make this the second biggest bowl 
year on record. Latest count of bowl 
games for December and Jan. 1 was 21, 
including six new promotions: the Delta 
(Memphis), Dixie (Birmingham), Salad 
(Phoenix), Kickapoo (Wichita Falls, 
Tex.), Great Lakes (Cieveland), Ever- 
green (Everett, Wash.), and Texas Rose 
(Tyler) bowls. 

Leaders. Five major games on Jan. 
1 (see Radio) will attract the biggest 
crowds: Michigan vs. Southern California 
in the Rose Bowl, 93,000; Alabama vs. 
Texas, in New Orleans’ Sugar Bowl, 80,- 
000; East vs. West in San Francisco’s 
Shrine game, 63,000; Kansas vs. Georgia 
Tech in Miami’s Orange Bowl, 60,000; 
and Southern Methodist vs. Penn State in 
Dallas’ Cotton Bowl, 45,000. 

Most of the others will be lucky to 
get 15,000 paid admissions or to break 
even on expenses. 


Man Who Came Back 


The tumult over boxing’s “worst de- 
cision in 40 years” died down last week, 
but the most exciting heavyweight fight 
since champion Joe Louis won his title 10 
years ago was not forgotten. 

Fresh in the minds of every sports 
fan was this month’s 15-round Madison 
Square Garden battle in which Louis nar- 
rowly avoided losing his crown to ageless 
Jersey Joe Walcott of Camden, N.J., a 
10-1 underdog challenger. 

The split 2-1 judges’ decision that 
had let Louis keep his championship had 
floored fight followers as Louis himself 
had been floored twice by the redoubtable 
Walcott. To most ringsiders it seemed 
that Walcott clearly had won. 

Robbed? So,-too, thought 20 out of 
33 ringside sports writers, thousands of 
indignant radio listeners and The Police 
Gazette, which announced that hereafter 
it would consider Walcott, not Louis, 
champion. Said Walcott: “I can beat him 
any time, any day.” 

Last week Walcott was virtually cer- 
tain of another crack at Louis—at a $2 
million show in New York next summer. 
Talk of a Louis match with light-heavy- 
weight champ Gus Lesnevich sounded like 
an attempt to get Walcott to take less than 
the 30% of the gate he wants. 
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Born Arnold Cream in Merchantville, 
N.J., Walcott got a job at Camden’s 
Campbell Soup Co. in his teens, lost his 
first professional fight by decision to Billy 
Ketchel at Pensauken, N.J., in 1936. 

No Profit. His ae fight was worse: 
an eighth-round k.o. by Tiger Jack Fox in 
New York. Then came 1o wins—five of 
them by knockouts — interspersed with 
four lost decisions and a 1940 k.o. by Abe 

imon. Walcott was getting bouts, but 
fighting was not paying off. His largest 
purse had been $450. With his wife, him- 
self and six small children to feed, he fre- 
quently was going into the ring as one of 
the most undernourished fighters of all 
times. If he had been eating well, he 
looked good. If not, he looked bad. In 
1941, Joe decided he had had enough. 

But ‘in 1944, pressed by ever-present 
bills, Walcott begai- fighting again to sup- 
plement his income as a New Jersey ship- 
yard war worker. This time, as his vic- 
tories increased, Walcott became known 
as a wonder man to adoring South Jersey 
fans. He moved slowly up boxing’s ladder, 
getting better bouts—and better purses. 

Better Days. Early this year, with a 
modest home and automobile paid for by 
his ring earnings, and with his children 
well fed and clothed, Walcott won his title 
shot by beating heavyweight Joey Maxim 
in Philadelphia, Elmer Ray in Miami and 
Maxim again in Los Angeles. 

Today. Walcott is reaping the profits 
of his showing against Louis at Madison 
Square Garden, confident that he will win 
the prize he so nearly grasped this month. 
If he does, his will be the most Algéresque 
boxing tale since James J. Braddock came 
off relief to win the heavyweight title 
from Maxie Baer in 1935. 

But there will be big obstacles in his 
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KNOCKDOWN. Can Walcott do it again to 
an aroused Louis? (SEE: Man Who Came Back) 


way to the championship. Louis, disgusted 
with his Garden showing, will be no wob- 
bly champion next summer. And Walcott 
will have to overcome the tradition that no 
man who has faced Louis twice has ever 
fared better the second time. 


Showdown 


Guaranteed $50,000 for turning pro, 
former U.S. amateur tennis king Jack 
Kramer tackles professional king Bobby 
Riggs Dec. 26 in New York. The match 
will be the first on a tour of U.S. cities 
which will show whether Riggs can make 
good his boast that he can beat Kramer 
any day of the week “and twice on Sun- 
days.” 


Olympian Squabble 


To the charge that Olympic games 
cause more international bad than good 
will, the U.S. Olympic Committee last 
fortnight had added substantial proof, 

The hottest controversy over the 
games since a Graeco-Roman fracas ended 
them for 15 centuries in 392 A.D. involved 
American participation in the fifth Win- 
ter Olympics at St. Moritz, Switzerland, 
Jan. 30—Feb. 8. 

The new squabble, incidentally, had 
its roots in the same charge the Greeks 
placed against the Romans in their quarrel 
of 1,555 years ago—professionalism. 

Too Many Teams. But this time 
the fight was between two U.S. groups— 
the American Hockey Association and the 
Amateur Athletic Union—over which 
would pick this nation’s Olympic hockey 
team. 

The feud began last Feb. 22 when the 
International Ice MHockey Federation 
ejected the AAU because it is interested 
in other sports “and admitted the hockey- 
minded AHA instead. Both organizations 
subsequently claimed the right to select the 
hockey team in question. 

Early this month the U.S. Olympic 
Committee, siding with the AAU, threat- 
ened to withdraw entirely from St. Moritz 
if Swiss officials accept the AHA’s hockey 
team. Said the committee: It alone could 
file U.S. game entries; the AHA is a 
“commercial and professional” group tied 
up with organized hockey leagues, 

No Team at All. It would accept 
only -one compromise, the Committee 
added: The Swiss could reject both the 
AAU and AHA hockey entries. The U.S. 
then would enter the other four Olympic 
sports: bobsledding, skiing, speed and fig- 
ure skating. 

In St. Moritz, Mayor Carl Nater 
threatened to call off the games if the U.S. 
boycotted them, but Swiss Olympic Chair- 
man Marcel Henninger was firm. “The 
games,” he declared, “will take place . . . if 
America doesn’t come there will be 16 
nations.” Nevertheless, St. Moritz citizens 
called upon Henninger to toss out the dis- 
puted AHA hockey team, hoped the issue 
might be settled by this week-end. 

Whether it is or not, U.S. teams are 
heading abroad. If they can’t participate 
in the Olympics they'll find plenty of com- 
petition in post-Olympic meets. 
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Movies 


International 


ACROSS THE TRACKS. Tomboy Turner wins 
the baseball game. (SEE below) 


Screen Soap Opera 


It’s been a long, long time since Sin- 
clair Lewis has written anything of the 
caliber of Dodsworth, Main Street, Arrow- 
smith and Babbitt. For a number of years 
he has been grinding out clumsy, faintly 
preposterous, essentially trashy novels. 

But he won the Nobel Prize. back in 
the 1930s, and Hollywood still stands in 
awe of Lim. M-G-M has turned out a rev- 
erent, drawn-out film edition of one of his 
more recent works, Cass Timberlane. 

Spencer Tracy plays the title role 
with his customary solemnity. Timberlane 
is a middle-aged judge in a small mid- 
western town (Grand Republic) who mar- 
ries a voluptuous blonde (Lana Turner) 
from the wrong side of the tracks. 

At first this oddly assorted couple 
finds the married state delightful, but Lana 
soon gets bored. The movie is vague 
about just what is upsetting her. True, 
the judge’s friends were rather cool at 
first. They seem to have accepted her by 
mid-picture, however, for Lana incredibly 
turns up as Elizabeth Barrett Browning in 
the local drama club’s production of The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street. 

Despite this triumph, Lana decides 
that she can’t put up with life in Grand 
Republic. “We can’t go on like this,” she 
cries to the judge, who is justifiably puz- 
zled by her hysteria. 

At last Lana abandons her husband, 
with the expectation that Zachary Scott, 
with whom she has been carrying on a 
censor-conditioned flirtation, will marry 
her. But Zachary is no gentleman, He 
is willing to play around with another 
man’s wife—until a showdown comes, 
Then his bachelorhood means more to him 
than his reputation as a gallant. 

In a desperate last-minute rush to 
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straighten things out, scenarist Donald 
Ogden Stewart invents an automobile acci- 
dent which gives Lana mild internal in- 
juries and paves the way for a reconcilia- 
tion with her long-suffering husband. 

In nearly all of its details Cass Tim- 
berlane is fussily false. But millions of 
fans who have no interest in Lewis may 
enjoy Cass Timberlane’s tone of high- 
class soap opera. Miss Turner’s acting 
isn’t bad, incidentally, but she’d bette 
start looking the other way when they pass 
the mashed potatoes and French pastries. 


Mickey Grows Up 

Mickey Rooney finally plays a char- 
acter his own age in Killer MeCoy 
(M-G-M). A tough pug who hits the top 
of the fight racket by playing along with a 
big-time gambler, he slugs and punches 
with great enthusiasm. But all the ex- 
travagant sentiment and hokum of 
Mickey’s adolescent Andy Hardy parts, 
transferred intact, knock out Killer Mc- 
Coy in the first round. 

Nothing new has been added to the 
routine story, either. Mickey starts out 
hamstrung by his gin-soaked father 
(played with all stops out by James 
Dunn), is exploited by the gambler (Brian 
Donlevy), made to feel the pangs of con- 
science by the gambler’s daughter (Ann 
Blyth). 

Only the ring scenes suggest surprise. 
And even that’s second-rate. 


Sentimental Journey 


Jimmy Stewart visits another small 
town in Magic Town (RKO). This time 
he is a public opinion pollster who acci- 
dentally discovers a town whose straw 
votes are exact, miniature duplicates of 
the nation’s. Jimmy realizes it’s a gold 





mine, moves in to poll national opinion at 
little cost. But the citizens get wise, quick- 
ly cease to be average. Publicity booms 
business, swells townsmen’s heads and the 
community takes a demoralizing tumble. 
Jimmy rescues its self respect in an un- 
convincing climax. 

Stewart is his usual boyish, ingratiat- 
ing self. Jane Wyman, the town’s crusad- 
ing newspaper editor, is as wholesome as a 
Ladies Home Journal heroine. Ned Sparks 
contributes routine deadpan humor. 

Producer-writer Robert Riskin (Mr. 
Deeds Goes to Town) glamorizes small- 
town life out of any semblance of reality. 
According to Magic Town, only small- 
town folks really live; city dwellers just 
exist. 


Hands Across the Sea 


So Well Remembered (RKO-J. 
Arthur Rank) was made in England with 
an American-British cast and production 
staff. This combination should be used 
more often. It has sharpened James 
Hilton’s somewhat dull novel of the same 
name into a mature, skillful and inspiring 
motion picture. 

The story centers around George Bos- 
well, a man of “wonderful, cautious op- 
timism” who dreams of bettering condi- 
tions in the Lancashire mill-town where he 
lives. As newspaper editor and council 
member, he’s the most eligible local bache- 
lor, so the pretty, ambitious daughter of 
the town’s hated factory-owner marries 
him. 

There begins a conflict between the 
idealistic crusader and the wife who wants 
power and wealth. When finally convinced 
George cares more about slum clearance 
than a political career, she divorces him. 
Years later, she re-enters his life when 
her son by a later marriage meets and 
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STORMY. For Scott and Mills there's no 
happy ending. (SEE: Hands Across the Sea) 


courts the editor’s pretty, young ward. 

The admittedly socially-significant 
theme was recently branded “subversive” 
by columnist Hedda Hopper. This, plus 
the fact that Adrian Scott, Edward Dmyt- 
ryk and Hanns Eisler (three of the Holly- 
wood witnesses cited for contempt of Con- 
gress) worked on the picture, invited sus- 
picion. However, nothing is said in So 
Well Remembered and no situations are 
used that weren’t included in films like 
The Citadel (1938), The Stars Look Down 
(1941), and even the current Cass Tim- 
berlane. 

The actors give superb performances. 
John Mills, last starred in Great Expecta- 
tions, is a stand-out as the editor. Martha 
Scott, borrowed from Hollywood, portrays 
the wife with seldom-equalled adeptness. 





Trevor Howard does well by the overly- HE man who smokes in bed is flirting with ARSON AND 
sentimental role of slum doctor. Richard ANG : ; 
Caslada and Patsicla Ret play the yeune MURDER. Last year, fire tragedies took 10,200 American 
lovers. And, as in most English movies, | lives, an average of almost 28 each day. 30% of these disasters 
aenne Ceres eine Eee gue. were caused by the careless use of matches and cigarettes. 
Scenario for °48 If you must smoke in bed, 


crystal ball—and shivered. It revealed . f bw 
plans to release 506 films in ’°48—14 per Practice fire prevention always as a civic duty and consult 
day; a twelfth more than in ’47—including your local agent on protection for your possessions before a 
70 westerns, 30 to 35 British imports. 
But there was no comfort in numbers. 
Profits looked likely te touch bottom, 
helped down by rising costs and foreign 
import duties. Economies were scheduled, 
but budget-budging is a slow-motion activ- 
ity in Hollywood. Probably no real sav- 
ings would go on the books until 1949. 
About the quality of films for the 
coming year, dead silence prevailed. 


U.S. movie makers peered into their be awake to the hazards. 


fire occurs. 









INSURANCE COMPANY 
110 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORKSN. Y. 
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PREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
SOUTHERN DEPARTMENT CAROLINAS DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA DURHAM. NORTH CAROLINA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Still Worth Seeing 


Body and Soul (John Garfield, Lilli 
Palmer). A solid, exciting exposé, of the 
fight game. 

Nightmare Alley (Tyrone Power, 
Joan Blondell). Uniformly good acting 
builds a mood of impending doom. 
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SPORTSCASTER WISMER. He has a line all 
his own. (SEE: Airing the Bowls) 


Airing the Bowls 


Since Jan. 1, 1927, when the late 
Graham McNamee shouted out a play-by- 
play account of the Rose Bowl game be- 
tween Alabama and Stanford, New Year’s 
football has grown into the biggest radio 
sports event of the year. This year it will 
attract more listeners than even the World 
Series or a Joe Louis fight. 

With so big an audience Bowl foot- 
ball is automatically big radio business. 
This year the Gillette Razor Co. will pay 
thousands of dollars for the privilege of 
describing three of the games, reminding 
male listeners only in the dull spots to look 
sharp with a Blue Blade. And to the net- 
works’ slice of this gold pie is added (or so 
they are convinced) the chance to build 
prestige and win new listeners. 

Who, Where? Network competition 
over who will broadcast which game has 
been more or less settled in recent years. 
Months ago it was a foregone conclusion 
that Jan. 1 would find NBC at the Pasa- 
dena Rose Bowl, CBS at the Miami Or- 
ange Bowl, and ABC at the New Orleans 
Sugar Bowl. Mutual will cover the East- 
West game from San Francisco’s Shrine 
Bowl. 

This year for the first time television 
set owners will get a look at a Bowl game. 
But because there are no transcontinental 
video hook-ups, it will be a belated look. 
NBC will film the Rose Bowl Southern 
California-Michigan game, fly the films 
east for release Jan. 2 over the NBC East 
Coast television network. On the network- 
less West Coast, only Los Angeleans will 
view a game by television. 

To insure big listening audiences, the 
networks uncork floods of pre-Bowl pub- 
licity. Each game becomes a Tussle of 
Titans, an epochal epic. In keeping with 
this, each network except Mutual sends as 
announcer no less a light than its sports 
director. Each microphone virtuoso ar- 
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rives a day or so before game time, ac- 
companied by a crew of spotters, produc- 
tion men, engineers, even statisticians. By 
the time he clears his throat before the 
mike in his cubicle atop the press box at 
the 50-yard line, he has memorized a huge 
fund of information about both teams, 
coaches, officials and Bowl festivities. 

Favorites. Real addicts of Bowl 
game broadcasts are nearly as fiercely par- 
tisan about announcers as about teams. 
Dean of New Year’s Day game narrators 
is NBC’s 40-year-old Bill Stern, a veteran 
of nine Rose Bowl solos. Probably his top 
competitor is pint-sized Red Barber, best- 
known for his baseball broadcasts, now 
CBS successor to Ted Husing as Orange 
Bowl announcer. Mutual has a seasoned 
craftsman in Ernie Smith who will air the 
East-West Shrine Bowl. 

Youngest of the glamor-boy sports- 
casters is cherub-faced Harry Wismer of 
ABC. An innovator among gridiron ora- 
tors, he concentrates between plays on 
celebrities in the grandstand, an angle 
which endears him more to the celebrities 
than to some fans. Many Bowl maniacs 
prefer fast factual fill-ins in football lingo, 
as delivered by Husing (now free-lancing) 
and Bill Stern. 

For listeners with a yen for more 
variety, there will be plenty. In addition 
to the four network broadcasts, others of 
the 22 bowl games, most of them on New 
Year’s Day, will be aired locally. All told, 
a third of a nation will hear them. 


Rated by Radar 


With two new radar devices the 
whims (or wails) of America’s radio lis- 
teners can now be recorded from minute 
to minute. 

Last week in Philadelphia, one of the 
gadgets was already at work. Called Ra- 
dox (Radio Audience Determination of 
X), it was developed by Albert Sindlinger, 
former Gallup radio poll chief. The other, 
IAMS (Instantaneous Audience Measure- 
ment Service), developed by CBS, was 
still being polished for a spring showing. 

Both systems feature small box at- 
tachments that send continuous, speed-of- 
light wave messages from listeners’ radios 
to a receiving station. At any instant a 
message shows (1) whether a set is on or 
off and (2) what it is tuned to. In this 
way, the broadcaster, sponsor and enter- 
tainer can know the drawing power of his 
show as compared to others at the same 
time, and also at what point listeners turn 
off radios or switch dials. 

How Many, How Rich. By keeping 
running, permanent records and planting 
the devices on a scientific cross-section 
basis, both systems tell (1) the size of a 
program’s audience and that of the com- 
petitor’s and (2) what kind of people make 
up those audiences—how much money 
they make and where they live. 

CBS and Sindlinger predict that 
IAMS and Radox will replace the present, 
less-complete polls of the type C. E. 
Hooper now makes by telephone. As a 
precise, speedy, over-all measure of listen- 
ers’ tastes and habits, radar-rating has a 
wide-open road ahead. 





High School Classics 


Force “good music” on a child and 
he'll probably dislike it. Let him discover 
it for himself and he may find it a rich 
experience. 

Working on this principle, the Forest 
Park High school, Baltimore, Md., last 
week was experimenting with a “listening 
room” where students conduct recorded 
concerts all day. With permission, pupils 
can drop in any free hour. Program notes 
help for better understanding. 

Music Library. Principal Wendell 
Dunne sparked the idea, built the record 
player (cost: $150). His assistant, Carroll 
Royer, lent his records. They also draw 
from a large collection given the school 
system, and from interested students. 

There are always many more appli- 
cants than available permits for the con- 
certs. Says Royer: “Lots of young people 
are on the fence about good music. They 
need to hear more of it—in circumstances 
where they can feel their way along.” 


Artist in Rhythm 


“Tt’s no longer possible to get fresh, 
exciting dance music.” 

That’s why lanky, grave-faced Stan 
Kenton—currently leading three to one 
in a national band popularity poll—an- 
nounced last week he was leaving the 
dance beat for one closer to his heart: 
the jazz beat. 

For 21 of his 35 years the piano- 
playing Kenton has dreamed jazz, even 
while playing a highly popular ballroom 
style he called “Artistry in Rhythm.” 
Now, when his 22 men finish their stint 
at New York’s Commodore Hotel, they'll 
devote themselves exclusively to the Ken- 
ton brand of “progressive jazz’”—played 
not in night clubs but in concert halls. 

Sweet bands, says Kenton, are 
doomed. Jazz is the music of America and 
of the future. Musicians should help it 
grow, even if the public demands some- 
thing else. 

_Theme with Variations. “With 
progressive jazz,” Kenton explains, “we 
religiously try to maintain the general 
heart of the music. But we present it with 
a modern harmonic structure that I think 
is in- keeping with life today. 

“Most jazz heard until recently was 
built on a folk music type of harmony, 
very simple in structure. But we find 
young people want richer, more exciting 
things. We gain that through dissonances, 
rhythms, and sounds that are fresh.” 

To get these sounds, Kenton found 
he needed a band larger than the average: 
five trumpets and trombones instead of 
the usual three or four; a special Congo 
drummer and a man to play the maracas, 
instead of the usual jack-of-all-drums. 

ritten Notes. Unlike most jazz 
bands, which specialize in letting individ- 
ual musicians improvise, Kenton’s men 
play from written arrangements. They'll 
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break precedent next spring by sitting in 
with the Detroit Symphony orchestra and 
playing the jazz movement of a symphony 
by Otto Cesana. 

Capitol Records, which has an inter- 
est in Kenton’s future, is on the fence 
about his decision. They feel that dance 
music is the backbone of any orchestra. 
This new music for listening, says a 
spokesman cautiously, is “something to be 
watched.” 

At a sample preview last week, young 
people at the Commodore were watching 
—with bright-eyed enthusiasm. 


Best Popular Releases 


Albums. Show Boat Selections: By 
popular singers, including Bing Crosby, 
Frances Langford. Good, though individ- 
ual pieces have been done better (Decca 
A-619). 

High Button Shoes: By the original 
Broadway cast. On the raucous side. 
Chiefly for musical comedy fans (Victor 
K-10). 

Buddy Clark: For You Alone. Good 
singing (Columbia C-153). 

Machito: Afro-Cuban rumbas by an 
outstanding exponent (Decca 355). 

Sweet Singles. Tommy Dorsey: 
Let’s Pick Up Where We Left Off and 
Like a Leaf in the Wind (Victor). Three 
Suns: Sleepy Time Gal and That Old 
Gang of Mine (Victor). Guy Lombardo: 
I Still Get Jealous of You and Papa, 
Won’t You Dance With Me? (Decca). 
Frankie Carle: Corabelle and Who Were 
You Kissing? (Columbia). 

Novelty. Louis Prima: My Little 
Donkey and Valencia (Victor). Tony 
Martin: J’ll Dance at Your Wedding and 
Carolina in the Morning (Victor). Arthur 
Godfrey: Too Fat Polka and For Me and 
My Gal (Columbia). 

Blues. Louis Armstrong: Fifty Fifty 
Blues and Some Day (Victor). Etta Jones: 
Overwork Blues and What Every Woman 
Knows (Victor). Monica Lewis: /t’s the 
Bluest Kind of Blues and The Gentleman 
Ts a Dope (Decca). 





Gene Howard 


STAN KENTON. He's shunning feet-beat for 
jozz-beat. (SEE: Artist in Rhythm) 
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YOU COULDN'T GIVE MORE — ONLY $1.25 





Giving PATHFINDER solves your last-minute shopping problem 
quickly, easily and economically. Send this handy form by air 
mail today. Attach check, money order or currency at our risk. 


Christmas Gift Order Cform 


CHRISTMAS RATES: 


one-year 


one-year 
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one-year 


gift subscriptions $3 
gift subscriptions $4 
gift subscriptions $5 


one-year gift subscription 


Additional one-year gift 


subscriptions — $1.25 each. 


PATHF!NDER 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Enclosed is $ 


Your name will be hand-penned on an 
$2 attractive Christmas Card which will 
announce your gift. The card will be 
air mailed to reach your friends during 
the Holiday season with no worry or 


bother for you. 


in payment for Christmas gift 


subscriptions to PATHFINDER to be sent to: 
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GIFT from 


Street 


A 


Town—State_ 
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_ For additional 


subscriptions, 
. r use separate 
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Hail today to: 
CHRISTMAS GIFT DEPT. 
PATHFINDER 
PATHFINDER BUILDING 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 4 
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your red, scaly, itchy 


SKIN IRRITATIONS 


How to get RELIEF now! Try Sayman Salve! 
It relieves discomfort of externally-caused 
irritations. Soothes itching, aids healing, 
makes you feel like your old confident self 
again! Don’t go on suffering needless em- 
barrassment... get Sayman Salve. Over 10 
million jars sold! 

FREE SAMPLE: If dealer can’t supply, write Dept. 48, 

SAYMAN PRODUCTS CO., ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


that famous 











@In NR (Nature’s Remedy) Tablets, 
there are no chemicals, no minerals, 
no phenol derivatives. NR Tablets are 
different—act different. Purely vege 
table—a combination of 10 vegetable 
ingredients formulated over 50 years 
ago. Uncoated or candy coated, their 
action is dependable, thorough, yet 
gentle, as millions of NR’s have 
proved. Get a 25# box. Use as directed. 














Beware Coughs 
from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
oes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
oosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your drug- 
gist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion with the 
understanding you must like the way it quickly 
i the cough or you are to have your money 
ack. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


TRAVEL 
NAUSEA 


‘Used successfully over 
a third of a century 
on LAND and SEA... 


caused by 
travel motion, 
relieved with 


ER 
Pasa 2 
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THE WORLD OVER 
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Bypaths 





"Lousy weather for people.” 


From Where I Stand 


It may be far too intricate, 
For a commonplace woman to see, 
But the present “tide in the affairs of 
man,” 
Seems awfully untidy to me. 
Linda Larsen 
. ° a 

The question seems to be: Is ration- 
ing rational? 

2 . ° 

If you think you're taking the hard 
bumps in life—remember that’s better 
than being in a rut. 

7 * . 

Gen. Bennett Meyers was quickly 
shorn of the medals he won for his dis- 
tinguished war record. The record itself 
he is finding a little harder to shed. 

° 2 s 

Blue mink coats have replaced the 
old-fashioned brown ones, we hear, as the 
symbol of social prominence in New York 
this season. They are backed up, of course, 
by a supply of the same old ugly green 
paper. 

. . ° 

To keep control of the ship of state 
a politician must also have a firm grip on 
the tiller of the soil. 

. * 7 

Don’t despair of seeing a better world. 
The new giant telescope will soon be in 
operation on Mt. Palomar. 


Till the Cows Come Home 


There are lots of people in Md. 
Who think that their State is a fd. 
It seems odd to find 
They don’t seem to mind 
That Wis., not Md., is “Dd.” 
Chip Wood. 
* - s 
If we are the posterity, who can blame 
our forefathers for having worried? 
While the swords are getting beat into 
plowshares why not some of the cork- 
screws into pruning hooks? 





Commies consistently label their crit- 
ics as “red-baiters.” By the same token, 
Vishinsky, Molotov, and Gromyko could 
be called “freedom-baiters.” 

. . . 

Too many wind instruments in to- 

day’s concert of nations. 


7” a 
The racial problem is the human race. 
* 7 ° 


Even the number of families in the 
United States just trying to own homes is 
an impressive anti-communist argument. 

. a ° 

Vishinsky has a difficulty for every 

solution. 


Quips 

Imagine how the grandchildren will 
shudder when we tell them about the old 
primitive days of hardship when we had to 
shift gears by hand.—Kansas City Star. 

° . . 

Double jeopardy is where a fellow 
finds himself down with typhoid fever, 
besides being King of Greece.—Chicago 
Daily News. 

o . s 

It has come to pass that it’s the 
credit grocer, instead of the doctor, who 
tells us_we’re eating too much.—Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

. + > 

A case of rank discrimination was de- 
claring a national cat week, whereas the 
dog, and father, rate only a day apiece.— 
Washington Star. 

s . “ 

Either some joker is using double 
talk in dispatches from the Far East or 
Phumiphon Aduldet is king of Siam.—De- 
troit News. 

° = o 

A pair of New Jersey tomcats fall 
heir to $32,000. Our dream of what we 
would like to be in our next incarnation 
has been revised accordingly.—Buffalo 
Evening News. 





"Oh, it's George home for dinner, Myrtle. Call 
you same time tomorrow—ofter breakfast.” 
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| pear of medium size, this home offers conveniences 
and advantages that are ordinarily to be found only in 
larger and more expensive houses. 


BED ROOM 






The living room is spacious, with its large picture window and 
natural fireplace, and a vestibule and guest closet are also 
provided. 





res 


BEATER 
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Gq UTILITY 
B® “Room 





Plan 1 for this home without a basement sacrifices only a part 
of the dinette space for a utility room, leaving an adequate 
well-lighted and ventilated dining space in the kitchen. There 
is also provision for a large storage space, replacing the base- 
ment stairs in Plan 2. In both plans, a built-in towel cabinet in ® PLAN 1 
the bathroom and a linen closet in the hall are shown. The WITHOUT BASEMENT 
centrally located hall makes all of the rooms easily accessible 
and affords a maximum of privacy. 


DATA: Plan] —15,480 Cu. Ft., Living Area 1096 Sq. Ft. 
Plan 2— 20,860 Cu. Ft., Living Area 1076 Sq. Ft. 
Ceiling Height 8 Ft. 

Basement Ceiling Height, Plan 2, 7 Ft. 


BED ROOM 
Th We 
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HOW TO ORDER BLUEPRINTS 


STooPp 


Just see your local lumber dealer and ask him to order them for you 
from National Plan Service, lac., 1315 W. Congress St., Chicago. Ask Crewe 


for design P-388 and be sure to specify Plan 1, without basement, or 
Plan 2, with basement. @ PLAN 2 
WITH BASEMENT 
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STARRING IN PARAMOUNT'S 
GREAT TECHNICOLOR PICTURE 


“UNCONQUERED” 
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Copyright 1948, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 








